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es article published elsewhere calling attention to 
the new John Wanamaker style of advertising, and 
also to the price cutting evil is not based upon a 
Utopian business thought, because, 
as a matter of fact, the foremost 
Boston merchants are cutting out all 
Good Advertising comparative price quotations. St. 


Comparative 
Prices Not 


Louis also is taking it up—Stix, 
Baer & Fuller have come out with the announcement, 
“The use of comparative prices will be discontinued in 
all our advertisements.” The American Fair Trade 
League are urging the policy, and it’s a matter well 
‘worth serious consideration. 


oo readjustment following the close of the Euro- 
‘“* pean war will undoubtedly see the decline of a 
number of sporadic industries, but the greatly in- 

creased business in fine domestic 
American upholsteries should not be ma- 
Textiles Show terially disturbed. Firms who are 
Marked Progress unable to buy foreign goods are 

being well taken care of by the 
American manufacturers, and will continue to buy 
American goods where it has been demonstrated that 
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they are just as well produced as the European. 
We recently noticed a number of fine textiles of 
antique character by the Stead & Miller Co., which, 
three years ago, could only have come from some ex- 
clusive French mill. Some of the cleverest things to 
be found in the market are American made, and the 
significant fact is that they are made by people who 
have for years been devoting their activities to purely 
commercial fabrics. The war has enabled many 
cretonne people and piece-goods manufactufers to ex- 
periment with the highest class textures, and it is 
gratifying to note that they have succeeded. 


QUESTION that has been agitating the minds of the 
business men of the United States for some time 

past is what effect will the cessation of the Euro- 
pean war have on the interests of this 

What Will country? Will the United States be 
Happen? flooded with cheap labor, with a subse- 
quent lowering of the prevailing scale of 

wages, or will the only effect felt be the return to 
normal conditions such as existed before the various 
European nations began to flood this country with war 
orders? One thing is certain, if it is necessary to 
enact new laws to protect the American workingman 
from being forced to compete with low-priced Euro- 
pean labor, such laws should be put into effect at once. 














the cabarets and the theaters are entertained 


by Hawaiian dancers. 
Naturally restaurant 
decorations in the Ha- 
Waiian spirit are accept- 
able to the public and the 
latest development of 
the idea is the Hawaiian 
Room at the Hotel 
Woodcock, Boston, sev- 
eral views of which are 
shown herewith. 

In the room a pic- 
torial frieze showing 
Hawaiian figures, tropi- 
cal flowers, trees and 
gigantic butterflies, oc- 
cupies the space from 
the top of the paneled 
dado to the carved cor- 
nice. 

This frieze  ex- 
presses a fanciful con- 
ception of the delights 
of life in a_ tropical 
island paradise. It is 
drawn in poster style 
with gold outlines and 
rich vibrant — coloring. 
The panels of the frieze 


are surrounded by tufted and plaited raffia. Small 
grotesque figures of Manoa, the owl god, are placed 


A section of the frieze. 


there 





at intervals between the panels. 


The panels of the dado have been ornamented 





A HAWAIIAN RESTAURANT DECORATION 


VERYWHERE 
the fad for things Hawaiian. People dance 
and dine to Hawaiian music; the patrons of 


are evidences of 








Corner of Hawaiian Room, Hotel Woodcock. 


Hotel Woodcock Hawaiian Room. 


darkness and gloom. 





with decorative: motifs of heraldic character, includ- 
ing the Hawaiian shield, the bowl and fish, the pine- 
apple and a group of native fruits. These motifs are 
in vivid colors against a background in imitation of 


raffia matting. 

The five large posts 
that marred the appear- 
ance of the room in its 
original state have been 
made successful fea- 
tures. Around the up- 
per portion of each post 
a frame has been built 
and thatched with raffia 
to suggest the roof of a 
typical Hawaiian hut. At 
the corner of each of 
these thatched roofs ap- 
pears a cut-out figure of 
Manoa. From the ceiling 
hang large bright-colored 
hoops in which are 
perched cut-outs of trop- 
ical birds in vivid color- 
ing. Bird cut-outs are 
also perched at different 
points, on the wall, 
above the frieze, etc. 

These decorations, 
designed and executed 
by The Binger Co., have 
completely transformed 
the room which was in 


ithe Old English style and gave an impression of 
The room has been made 


bright and cheerful by these brilliantly-colored decora- 
tions without changing the woodwork. 
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HAWAIIAN ROOM, AT THE HOTEL WOODCOCK, BOSTON. 






































A VESTIBULE TREATMENT OF UNUSUAL BEAUTY. 











Lace panels made to special order by E. C. Carter & Son. 
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“It would seem as though there ought to be some clearance house, with a cold and calculated system, which will 
sweep the cobwebs of hallucination away, and give to the embryo designer a clearer vision.” 


A GREAT NEED IN THE ART FIELD 


V ERY laudable effort is being made by the 
New York Library Club to be of still greater 
help to the designer and decorator, and that 
in spite of the fact that there never appears 


to be any concerted effort 
on the part of designer and 
decorator to be ‘of help to 
themselves. 

There have been several 
efforts made on the part of 
art schools to do some- 
thing, but it will never be 
practical until the heads of 
manufacturing firms who 
use designs get together. 
We are rapidly approach- 
ing the time of the year 
when the young girl will 
graduate from some school 
of design, and will plunge 
into the vortex of business 
life expecting recognition 
that will never come to her. 

Many a girl who- can 
make good doughnuts, the 
sort that every grocer 
would be glad to buy and 
put in his window, has 
spoiled herself for a life of 
usefulness by getting the 
art bug in her head. 

Perhaps she started by 
making place cards. for her 
friends at luncheon parties, 
and has been spoiled by the 
adulation of a lot of silly 


young folks who think that her drawings are some- 
thing wonderful, and some design schools don’t tell 
her any different—they rather encourage the egotism. 

It would seem as though there ought to be some 
clearance house, with a cold and calculated system 
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On January 11 a conference of the New 
York Library Club was ‘held at the Brook- 
lyn Museum, the subject being “The Art 
Library and the Designer.” The Subject 
and Speakers were as follows: 


What the Corhmunity Expects. 


Henry W. Kent, Secretary, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


The Art Department in the Public Library. 


Dr. F. Weitenkampf, Chief, Art and Prints 
Division, New York Public Library. 


The Library in the Art Museum. 


Wm. Clifford, Librarian, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


The Library in the Art School. 
Richard F. Bach, Curator, School of Ar- 
chitecture, and Acting Librarian, Avery 
Architectural Library, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Edward F. Stevens, Librarian, 
Pratt Institute. 


The Designer and the Library. 
Morris De Camp Crawford, Research As- 
sociate in Textiles, American Museum of 
Natural History. 

The Teacher’s Point of View. : 
Prof. Arthur W. Dow, Teachers College. 


Summary. 


Prof. Chas. R. Richards, Director, Cooper 
Union. 








could be seen. 


which will swéep the cobwebs of hallucination away, 
and give to the embryo designer a clearer vision. Such 
an association would not be a destructive association. 
In many cases it would be constructive. 


We believe that a society, 
to be called, possibly, the 
American Society of Arts 
and Decoration, would be 
distinctly useful to every 
line of trade and profession 
into which the element of 
art may enter. 

In New York every year 
there are innumerable ex- 
hibits—private exhibits and 
public exhibits, school ex- 
hibits and contest exhibits, 
where a vast amount of 
rubbish is shown, with here 
and there a few clever 
things. 

Few manufacturers ever 
go to these exhibits; but if 
the Association should 
make it a business to have 
a committee see everything 
exhibited and select the 
best for permanent exhibi- 
tion in the Association 
rooms, some good might be 
attained. 

Such an association 
would be supported by es- 
tablished decorative firms, 
furniture firms, lace, uphol- 
stery goods, dress _ silk, 


jewelry and other lines requiring artists and designers. 
It would serve as a center where a designer look- 
ing for a position could place his work so that it 


It would serve as a filter through which the trivial 
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and inconsequential would sift and disappear, and only 
the things worth having, and worth doing, would be 
saved. 

And while it is always pleasant to encourage one 
who is worthy, it is unfair to encourage one who 
is unworthy, and leads to the most cruel results. 

Success cannot be built upon flattery. 

It doesn’t do a student any good to be told by fond 
parents that she’s a wonder. 

The world is, after all, the court of last appeal, 
and the sooner the jury representing the world industry 
tells her the truth, the better for her. 


There are those who may say, “Perhaps that 
jury cannot appreciate genius?’ We understand. We 
know that nobody is infallible. So there might be a 
number of juries—the work might be passed along 
from one kind of a jury to another. Don’t worry 
about that phase of it. Every man in business is always 
proud of the fact that he has discovered somebody 
with a spark of genius—we are looking for them all 
our lives. We are as anxious to find them as they are 
to be found. 

Then, there’s the other side. There’s many a 
clever designer who, not knowing the trade thor- 
oughly, submits good work to the wrong people, and 
failing in the search for employment, takes some 
clerical position, utterly discouraged. With no one to 
advise them, these people drift out of a career which 
might have been successful. Sometimes they show 
carpet designs that are good, but not technical. They 
would fail, therefore, as carpet designers, but might 
succeed as book illustrators or jewelry designers. 

There are many organizations covering mill eco- 
nomics, office efficiency, salesmanship, but there is 
no association which will help the head designer or 
styler of a firm to discover new talent. 

Such an association would assuredly have an im- 
portant function. It is well enough to educate the 
young man or woman, but it is far more important 
to find practical application for their ability when they 
have finished. 

-It might even be possible that an Association of 
this kind would exercise a beneficial influence upon 
the schools that are teaching the practical arts. The 
closer the ideal of the student can be kept to usable, 
practical things—the things that are not only com- 
mercially in demand, but that readily find a com- 
mercial market—the better it would be both for the 
art school and the ultimate employer of the art school 
graduates. 





A FUTURIST ROOM. 
 larnes panel designs in the Futurist style are the 
latest novelty in wall decoration on Broadway. 
These panels make the ball-room at Rector’s more than 
ever a center of interest. This room has just been 
redecorated and is now known as the “Futurist Room,” 











One of the panel designs in the Futurist Room 
at Rector’s. 











The wall panels all around the room have been 
filled with figure subjects in brilliant colors on a black 
ground. The designs are daring in color and drawing, 
lively in conception and very effective in this room. 

The sketch on this page represents one of the panel 
designs and gives some idea of the general style, but 
there are no two alike and there are many panels. 
Much of the effectiveness of these panels is due to the 
coloring, which is necessarily lost in the illustration. 

The colors are massed together with striking 
effect ; vermillion, cerise, indigo and purple being used 
together in some designs, while in other panels emerald 
green, sharp pink and various other colors are com- 
bined. 

The color quality found in these wall decorations 
and in Futurist designs and paintings in general is 
characteristic of the style. The Futurist artist does not 
use his colors full strength as they come from the tubes, 
nor does he mix enough white with them to make them 
as light as pastel tints. He mixes enough white with 
the color to dilute it to about one-half of its full 
strength. The colors are not grayed, but are pure, 
clear and crisp. 

The white that is common to all the colors used 
probably tends to bind together, with a tonal quality, 
these amazing color combinations. The black back- 
ground of the panels intensifies the colors in the designs 
and it steadies the color scheme of the room. 

It seems that Futurist figures such as these might 
well be incorporated in designs for novel wall-papers 
and other decorative materials. Drawn at small scale 


and introduced among floral and foliage motifs in the 
Futurist style, they would give a new note. 
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THE SITUATION IN 
DYESTUFFS TO DATE 








“Dye Manufacture Increased from 


3,300 tons to 27,000 tons.. One 
company $10,000,000 capital.” 











VERY important paper was presented De- 
cember 26, before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science by Dr. 
Norton, government research expert, and 

while some of the things that he said may be open to 
discussion, there was so much in his utterances of 
value to the trade that we quote very liberally. 

Previous to 1915 we depended almost entirely upon 
dye supplies from Eu- 
rope, chiefly Germany. 
The experience of the 
past two years, however, 
shows how seriously the 
whole fabric of Ameri- 
can economic life is af- 
fected by any long de- 
pendance upon distant 
sources. 

When the great world 
conflict broke out Au- 
gust 1, 1914, six factories 
were employed in Amer- 
ica with 400 operatives, 
manufacturing coal-tar 
colors to the extent of 
3,300 tons annually. To- 
day thirty factories are 
producing 27,000 tons, 
an increase of nearly 900 
per cent. Single establishments employ as high as 
1,000 operatives. The largest company represents an 
investment of $10,000,000. The price of colors nat- 
urally fluctuated, following the customary experiences 
under abnormal conditions. Domestic demands are 
tolerably well met, and matters look exceedingly pros- 
perous, but we must consider the factors entering into 
the question of a permanent industry. 

Recognizing that there is a determination to have 
our own coal-tar color industry, there are certain fac- 
tors which are necessary to its success. The attitude 
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A danger to the industry arises from the somewhat 
rapid entrance into this field of a number of separate The Chief of the 


interests, imperfectly acquainted with the complexity 
of the problem, 


of the national government shows an intelligent inter- 
est in the problems involved and a determination to 
lend all possible aid in their solution. The govern- 
ment has furnished a great deal of literature and 
showed an active interest and it was felt that an 
intelligent effort to build up the industry must rest 
upon solid foundations of accurate statistical data con- 
cerning the American market. In no other way could 
the creators of such an 
industry avoid loss from 
duplication, overlapping, 
waste and blundering, in 
the effort to adjust pro- 
ductive mechanism to a 
vague and indefinite de- 
mand. Without such im- 
portant data the industry 
will be heavily handi- 
capped by permanent 
overhead charges © ac- 
cumulated as a result, of 
being forced to feel its 
way in the dark chemi- 
cally, mechanically and 
commercially. 


Bureau and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce have 
gone on record regarding 
the “dumping” danger. 

The Bureau of Standards has secured adequate 
appropriations to carry on its researches regarding 
the standardization of colors. 

The Bureau of Chemistry in the Department of 
Agriculture is working under an appropriation of 
$50,000 to solve some of the dye problems. 

Fine work has been done by the Forest Service 
in introducing a new American yellow from the Osage 
Orange. 

(Continued on page 66) 























What a pity that some 
people will fail to see 
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In Starland with Santa 
Claus on his silver throne, 
ruler of the big Toy World. 
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THE CHILDREN KNOW-—ASK THEM TO NAME THE “CHRISTMAS STORE’ 


The above is a reduction of a page advertisement in one of the New York dailies. It was commented 
upon editorially as remarkably good advertising. It is in line with the theory that’s in the air, that 
comparison price advertising is dangerous advertising. 






















E ARE told that a committee is shortly 

to be appointed under the auspices of the 

present administration of the City of New 

York to conduct a general investigation 

as to the ways and means of correcting Commercial 
Fraud. 

For years the jewelry trade has been active in 

protecting the sale of gold, silver and precious stones. 

The pure food laws have tackled other problems. The 


Department of Weights and Measures has done great - 


work, but the trouble in. stopping fraud, as practiced 
by itinerant venders, auctioneers, irresponsible retail- 
ers, has been found in prosecuting the cases. Where 
instances of fraud have been 
apparent, no action can be taken 
until somebody is willing to pre- 
sent the case with the evidence 
atthe District Attorney’s office 
and follow it up with a good 
deal of loss of time and a great 
deal of labor. Nobody is anxious 
to do this. 

The idea of the present 
legislation is to have a bureau 
which will assume these troubles, 
the same as they assume the in- 
itiative in the frauds of weights 
and measures. 

It is all very well for the 
Federal Trade Commission to 
appeal to representative manu- 
facturers and wholesalers and urge the abolition of 
certain trade practices, but what good does it all do 
if other practices continue, a hundredfold more fraud- 
ulent and more reprehensible, amongst the retailers? 

Nobody ever assumed that when a manufacturer 
of “art silk” sold it to a jobber that the jobber was 
deceived. Nobody ever assumed that when a manu- 
facturer of a “silk damask” sold it to a dealer that 
the dealer didn’t know that the back was linen—the 
same as with the finest Persian rugs, the back is cot- 
ton—and yet the Federal Trade Commission asked 
these gentlemen to stop the use of the word “silk,” 
unless it was silk, and all silk; and they cheerfully 
acquiesced, but is the public benefited ? 

Not so long as you can run up against stores in 
this city selling “grand prize rugs” that never got such 
an exposition award; “Saraband carpets,” that are 
made in Philadelphia; or “Persian couch covers,” 
made in America; or “real lace” that is machine lace; 
or “high class curtains” that are low class; or 
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ORGANIZING TO CHECK FRAUD 
~~ IN ADVERTISING 


F the crusade 


cution of fraud 
is to be organ- 
ized, it should 
begin in the retail 
field.. A law that 
f reputable man- 
ufacturers rearrange their trade 
vocabulary is not so necessary 
as a law that will prevent abso- 
lute misrepresentation. 


makes a lot o 


“slaughter sales’ that are really very profitable sales. 
If the crusade for the prosecution of fraud is to be 
organized it should start with the retail field. There 
is no use of confining it to excusable customs. People 
who buy Tecla pearls know very well that they are 
not real pearls. People who buy cotton wool or min- 
eral wool know very well that there is no pretense 
that either of these articles is wool, and a law that 
makes a lot of reputable manufacturers rearrange 
their trade vocabulary is not nearly so necessary as a 
law that will prevent absolute misrepresentation on 
the part of auctioneers, peddlers and retailers. When 
you pick up a newspaper and read down a list of 
“mark-down” prices quoted by a 
department store up the street 
and see that Ingersoll watches 
are quoted at ninety-three cents 
and you know the regular price 
is one dollar; and that Gilette 
razors are selling 20 per cent. 
below the market; Kleinert’s 
dress shields, that every woman 
knows sell for twenty-five cents 
a pair, are otfered at eighteen 
cents, you begin to think, “Well, 
this certainly is a bargain sale.” 
But the fraud comes right 
_ there, because the three items 
that you can easily identify as 
cheap are the only things cheap 
in the whole list. Everything 
else yields a big profit. If this isn’t a cold-blooded 
bunco game, what is? The man who advertises like 
that simply kills the price for his competitor, because 
if the competitor comes out with any advertising, he 
also has to quote prices, and the minute he goes on 
record, he has got to quote a price that is a little below 
the other fellow’s, and soon the public is educated 
day after day to these prices, for instance, lace cur- 
tains, advertised as “fine high-grade scrim curtains, 
latest style, $1.08 a pair.” This sort of advertising 
confronts a woman until she gradually becomes edu- 
cated to the belief that she is robbed if she pays more 
than $1.08 a pair for curtains. 

We maintain that it is bad policy to quote a price 
comparison unless you particularly tell the whole 
truth. If you want to specialize on cut prices, state 
also that the goods are poorly made, of narrow width, 
of short length, of the cheapest material. Tell the 
whole story. Otherwise somebody -is being hum- 
bugged. 


for the prose- 
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When a retailer takes a page advertisement in a 
daily paper he wants to put something in it that will 
attract attention, and the step from exaggeration to 
positive falsehood is but a short one. 

Apart from this phase of this kind of advertising, 
we believe that price comparisons are bad for every- 
body. They encourage price cutting, and help to 


standardize low prices on , advertised articles. 

Just before the Christmas holidays John Wana- 
maker published some remarkable advertising with no 
prices quoted and it was the most effective advertising 
that New York City has seen in many years. It was 
so good that the New York Herald called editorial at- 
tention to it. 
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Under the Bridge ‘of Progress at 
Wanamaker's hundreds of motor 
ears are coming and going. Two hun- 
dred and fifty cars were counted one 
day this week parked around the 
Store 
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Within the old Stewart building, in 
the glorified Christmas Rotunda, the 
trumpets play and the chorus sings 
old Christmas carols. 


Within the New Building, in the 
Rotunda, the Spirit of the Victrola 
reincarnates scenes from the operes 
—Signorina Marchesi being the ar- 
tist in pantomime in the Big Victrola 
Theatre. 


Everywhere one turns are great 
piles of Christmas gifts, in infinite 
variety, classified and arranged for 
easy selection. 
More than 7,000 people in the Store 
family are rendering cheerful, quick 
and humanly accurate service. 

The Store renews itself each morn- 
ing in new merchandise and new 
spirit—and best of all: 


It ls Always Safe to Buy Gifts 
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A Wanamaker newspaper page. 


A Herald Artist Makes More Sketches at 
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T’S UTTERLY impossible for a man to progress 
in any line unless he keeps posted. You can 
judge a buyer’s interest by the places he visits 
when he is in a strange city. 

The retail stores have professional slioppers in and 
out of the competitive shops to discover “what’s being 
done,” “what’s being shown,” and the decorator or the 
buyer of upholstery goods, furniture or rugs who does 
not follow the market, particularly the New York mar- 
ket, does not visit the museums and profit by every 
other educational source, cannot be posted. 

But how many buyers that come into the market, 
besides looking at this or that line, know anything 
about the wonders of the Metropolitan Museum, the 
Hoentschell collection of furniture, Chinese embroi- 
deries, old wall-papers ? 

At the Avery li- 
brary at Columbia there 
are books that every 
decorator should inves- 
tigate, original editions 
of Adam designs, Hep- 
pelwhite, Sheraton and 
Chippendale, a book of 


WHAT IS THERE TO SEE IN NEW YORK? 





which Mr. Barnard contributes to the widows and or- 
phans of the French soldiers. 

See the Knoedler picture galleries. 556 Fifth 
Avenue. Go to the Ehrich Galleries, 707 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Walter L. Ehrich is one of the best authorities 
on old masters. 

The old King Cole mural painting in the café of 
the Hotel Knickerbocker is a wonderful study in the 
massing of colors. 

Some splendid things are to be seen in the Public 
Library. 

Go to the Ritz-Carlton to see the Japanese tea- 
room in the afternoon and the Crystal room in the 
evening. The Parisien Café at Fifty-fifth Street and 
Eighth Avenue is interesting. 

See the interesting 
rooms of the Biltmore, 
especially the Cascade 
room. 

See the Pierrot 
room at the Martinique. 

See the Domino 
room at  Bustanoby’s, 
and the Chinese bar at 





interiors by Chambers, 
Gotch’s book on the 
early English Renais- 
sance, Stratton and Gar- 
ner on Tudor architecture, besides books on the later 
Georgian style and reprints of Adam’s. See also the 
book by Paine, who did many fine pieces of work in 
Virginia and adjacent territory 

There is a fine collection of French furniture and 
wall panels at the Cooper Union. 

The building of the Hispanic Society of America, 
at 156th Street and Broadway, is a veritable store- 
house of information’ on Spanish art. 

The Museum of the French Institute, Fifth Ave- 
nue and Forty-eighth Street, is full of old decorative 
drawings, classified on the plan of the Musée des Arts 
Decoratif in the Louvre, Paris; also a collection of 
Eighteenth Century French furniture ccverings. 

George Gray Barnard, the sculptor, has a great 
collection of antiques at “The Cloister,” 454 Fort 
Washington Avenue. The admission charge is $1, 
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You can judge a buyer’s interests by the places he visits when If 
he is in a strange city. 


the Hotel Vanderbilt. 
interested in 
tapestries, Baumgarten, 
é Herter, French & Co. 
and the Kleiser Studios present extraordinary 
examples. 

If interested in the Colonial, see the Jumel Man- 
sion, Washington Heights, and the interior of the old 
Fraunces Tavern. 

If interested in old brassware, go down to Allen 
Street, where the Russian brass shops congregate. . 

Take a look-in at Murray’s Restaurant and study 
the mirror effects. 

Go to Wanamaker’s and inspect the little shops on 
the sixth floor. See also the House Palatial. } 

Examine the mechanical as well as the decorative 
features of Lord & Taylor’s show-windows. 

If you are interested in real Japanese art, it may 
be possible for a visitor to obtain permission from Mr. 
Takamine, 334 Riverside Drive, to view his extraor- 
dinary house. 
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Among other things of interest that are of recent 
completion are: The Bull Ring, Forty-fourth Street 
Theater roof; Futurist Ballroom, Rector’s, Café Mod- 
erne and Oriole Room, Hotel Martinique; Reisen- 
weber’s enclosed roof garden and other rooms in novel 
decorations; new dining-room at the Ritz-Carlton; 
Charles of London, photos of English Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, painted paneling; Hotel Ansonia Restaurant de 
Luxe; Churchill’s, redecorated. 





A STANDARD COLOR CARD. 

ioe Textile Color Card Association is doing great 

work for anyone interested in the use of color. 
They publish a standard color card of 132 varieties to 
each of which tone or tint they apply arbitrarily a 
standardized name as a means of establishing a vocab- 
ulary of color thought. Already 140 firms have 
adopted this nomenclature, and when this card is in 
the hands of the selling agent and the mill man and 
the salesman, it will be very easy to understand a 
communication which refers to the horizon color, to 
vestal, mermaid, or mist color. 

When you come to name 132 tints or shades of a 
color it is rather difficult and it doesn’t add to the 
simplification of the subject by adopting a lot of for- 
eign names. The subject has been always confused 
by the arbitrary introduction of innumerable color 
terms chosen each season by innumerable manufac- 
turers with no standardization. Every man selects 





Making the most of a small hall. Work of K. Womrath. 






his own color names and it is an impossibility for a 
retailer or decorator, a milliner or mill man, to re- 
member all these. When the names, however, are 
chosen solely by one Association, we begin to reach a 
solution of a very perplexing problem, the problem of 
expressing color thought, and we commend the work 
of this Association to every man interested in color. 
The color samples are of silk, in portfolio covers, 
along the lines of the French color cards. 

These color cards, in addition to their usefulness 
as a means of expressing color thought, have a very 
definite value in helping to identify colors and to 
match other colors with them. For instance, it would 
be a simple matter for the contract decorator to go to 
a home, with a color card in his pocket, and list ap- 
proximately the colors required to match the furnish- 
ings in the different rooms he is to do. Instead of 
carrying a vague impression in his mind, or searching 
for samples of the fabrics already in place, this color 
card, of 132 shades, gives him tangible examples, by 
means of which he can very closely approximate the 
colors to be supplied. 





REORGANIZING DECORATION. 
a igo work of K. Womrath, of Womrath-Bros. & 

Co., decorators, has been always educational. 
Although the members are comparatively young men, 
the firm have been in business for fully twenty years, 
and have lived through the varying furnishing condi- 
tions, watching the welfare of their customers as a 
doctor watches a patient, adapting their treatment to 
conditions. Any decorator can get results if per- 
mitted carte blanche to begin at the begininng, and 
reject all that is not directly applicable to the plans in 
mind. But the Womrath firm has been constantly 
called upon to compromise with existing factors, and 
it is surprising how much good work has been done 
along the lines of reorganization or rearrangement, 
knitting some of the discordant elements into a har- 
monious entirety by the influences of color—a sort of 
a color doctor, bringing charm out of chaos, by a 
touch of relating color here and there. 

The older Walraven of Philadelphia had the same 
faculty. Thirty years ago women did not redecorate 
their homes or refurnish them so frequently; they 
bought from time to time, and added little by little, 
and occasionally when things looked very bad the deco- 
rator was called in to doctor the ¢ase. The treatment 
was always to harmonize existing conditions, and very 
seldom was an article of furniture absolutely banished, 
but shifted from one room to another. Readjustment 
was advised, and something new here and there, that 
pulled things together. 

We regret that it is not possible to show some 
of Mr. Womrath’s color effects; we have only photo- 
graphs. 
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AN EFFECTIVE TREATMENT OF A SMALL TEA-ROOM. 


This is one of a series of rooms arranged in the treatment of a loft building by Womrath Bros. 








VIEW IN THE NEW SHOWROOM OF NATHANIEL B. BEAM’S SON, NEW YORK CITY. 
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H A T the man who conducts a one-man-power 
department has problems peculiar to his own 
condition, is a fact all must admit, but at the 
same time there are many of the problems 

which are common to all men in small towns, and the 

success of one man, and the methods which brought 
success, should be an inspiration and a help to other 
men similarly situated. 

We. publish hereunder’ the actual experience of 
one of our subscribers, whose success as a one-man- 
power entitles his remarks to an attentive hearing. 

When I first mentioned to the traveling men of my 
acquaintance that I was going to 
J to take charge of the carpet 
and drapery department, it was 
suggested that I needed something 
for my system, as it was a known 
fact that the town was dead. In 
fact that it was the worst thing 
I could do. 

But I had been to the town and 
found the owner of the store the 
most progressive merchant in the 
South, but that he needed, in his 
own words, “A man to take this ° 
department and make it come up 
to the standard of the rest of my 
store.” 

In less than three years the busi- 
ness has been doubled, the depart- 
ment doing this year over $55,000 on an expense of less 
than 23 per cent. This town has a population of less than 
30,000 people and half of these are colored, or as we 
consider it, of no value as customers to a drapery and 
carpet department. 

In taking over the department I assumed full respon- 
sibility for the policy of conducting the business, adver- 
tising, etc. 

I based my work alone the lines of (1) Service, (2) 
Education, (3) Display, (4) Advertising, (5) Originality. 
Service: 

Of course the word service is used everywhere, but 
in using the word here I put a broader meaning on it than 
the mere selling and delivery of merchandise on time. 

I have always been a champion of the idea that 
workroom service in the making of floor coverings and 
draperies should be incorporated in the selling price of the 
goods, 

This idea I immediately applied to the drapery end of 
my department. Every piece of yard goods is marked in 
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ures include the making of that 
fabric into a finished drapery. for it, and we even have taken 






plain figures, and these figures include the making of that 
fabric into a finished drapery. We do not make any 
fabric under 25 cents per yard. 

This eliminated my figuring or estimating every order, 
and, even when I was not on the floor, any salesperson 
could take an order for draperies, it being necessary only 
to figure yardage plus the trimmings and fixtures. 


As to the pricing of drapery fabrics, I always class 
these with reference to their artistic value rather than 
cost—for an illustation I discovered a new line of cretonne 
patterns this past season that had the patterns usually 
found only in import goods. I immediately marked these 
at a dollar a yard, although not a sirigle piece cost over 
37% cents per yard, and the average cost was 30 cents. 

These sold quite readily, and our 
customers secured their money’s 
worth, as the quality was up to the 
standard, and the finished product 
from my workroom was absolutely 
right as regards style and work- 
manship. 

Another feature of our service is 
that we will take an order for any- 
thing a customer may want. This 
may or may not be in direct. line 
with our business, and so to-day 
whenever customers cannot find 
what they want, they come to us 


Every piece 
of yard goods 
is marked in 
plain figures, 
and these fig- 


orders for the fixing of screen 
doors. 

In connection with the depart- 
ment we operate a contract division, which can fit up com- 
plete residences, including the interior painting, walls, 
floors and woodwork. I personally superintend the paint- 
ing, and have been quite successful. 

I have acquired a fair knowledge of period styles and 
am thoroughly up on color work; that is, the assembling 
of colors in fabrics, furniture and walls. I think every 
department head should know these things, as it gives 
him prestige among his customers. 

We sublet all painting contracts and average 8 to 10 
per cent. net on the orders. We also carry a small line 
of high-grade wall-paper. Furniture is sold from photo- 
graph and catalogue, and we average a good percentage 
on this. 

To supplement our own drapery line we have three 
lines of samples from big houses covering import linens, 
velvets and tapestries. Our customers cannot tell where 
our own line ends and the cut-order line begins. 

All. samples are bought in yard-and-a-half lengths, 
and our own line is all sampled the same way. We show 
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these goods over the counter in the bolt, and often when 
a sale is lost in the counter goods it is shown as if it was 
part of the import line, in another part of the department, 
and sold: without trouble. You might call this working 
on the imagination of the customer, inasmuch as she 
thinks she is getting something special. 

In sending samples to customers we send the yard- 
and-a-half lengths, and in very nearly every case we get 
the order. Of course we first ascertain through writing 
just what the customer is interested in, and then send 
an intelligent selection along the lines wished. We pay 
charges both ways on these samples. 

To-day we are known in every town within a range 
of one hundred miles in the State. This is the result of 
doing good work along the above lines. Under the head 
of Advertising I will take up the other means we use to 
secure out-of-town trade. 

Education: 

This sounds funny, perhaps, but it is literally true with 
reference to this town. The public here was not up on 
the subject of draperies and floor coverings—the result 
of two department managers trying to see how cheap 
they could sell goods. Cheap goods was the cry I heard 
everywhere I-turned. I determined to sell good merchan- 
dise and high-class merchandise. To-day the 10 cent per 
yard drapery customer is sent 
to the Economy Department, 
and where three years ago 
the average price in draperies 
was 25 cents per yard, to-day 
we carry stuffs up to three 
dollars per yard in the shelf, 
and the average price per yard 
is around 75 cents. 

The same applies to the 
floor coverings—cheap tapes- 
tries and wool-fibers were the 
long shots—matting rugs 
were the best sellers. To- 
day the best selling rug we 
have as a whole is. the Whit- 
tall line. 

Another bad feature in the 
department was the sliding scale of prices. This applies 
to very nearly two-thirds of the departments to-day. A 
store will be absolutely one price until you reach the 
floor coverings and draperies, and there the price is low- 
ered when a sale is in jeopardy. Such a condition existed 
here. Many a customer left the department and quite 
frequently I was reported to the office because I would 
not change a single price. 

To-day we do not have that trouble; in fact, we secure 
business because we are absolutely fair to all, and the 
word has gone out among them that we are One Price 
to all. Quite recently a large order of over two thousand 
dollars was turned back to a customer who offered us 
even money for the work. In the next mail we had his 
confirmation at our figures. 

Under education should come too the fact that we take 
particular pains to show the trade what can be done with 
the various fabrics we show, and we have had hats and 
dresses made of cretonnes when the vogue was on—with 
the result of more business. 

Display: 

Arrangement of merchandise in a department is the 
best part of display. 

Quite often good displays are spoiled by not being 
in the best place. I think too that quite often not enough 











goods are displayed, and with that end in view I have 
all my goods “out front.” So that my department always 
looks full and as if we were big operators. 

Twice a year I hold a formal opening, at which time 
the department is decorated and elaborate displays are 
made of all of our new goods. This invariably brings 
us good business, and now our trade looks forward to 
these events as something worth while. We have gained 
for ourselves the name of having the prettiest department 
of any kind inthis town, and the “most interesting place 
in J ” 

One of our slogans is “we do things,” and we adver- 
tise that we make, in our workroom, everything we show. 
This applies to draperies, lamp shades, candle shades, pil- 
lows, upholstery for willow furniture, etc. 

Willow furniture forms a large part of our display. 
We use the furniture for the comfort of our trade, and 
also sell from our samples. Thus a stock*calling for an 
investment of about one hundred dollars is averaging over 
one hundred dollars a month in sales. We make all our 
own cushions for the pieces we sell, allowing the customer 
to select just what she wishes. The willow furniture is 
priced upholstered. 

Under display comes too the display we have on 
the ledges on the first floor, These are changed weekly, 

and usually run hand in hand 
with our newspaper adver- 
tisements. 
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P department is located on the 
partment, like upper floors of a building, and 


the average number of cus- 
tomers in these departments 
is low compared with the 
main floor. The only way to 
attract trade to ‘the depart- 
ment is through consistent 
and constant advertising. A 


every small-town 
department, the 
manager here 
has. to act as 
buyer, head sales- 
advertising man, 


estimator and drapery cutter. 


department should be kept 
before the public all the time. 
My department will average 
not less than one advertise- 
ment per week. We do not feature special goods in these 
ads, but the main object is to attract attention to this de- 
partment. 

Personal advertising is another method we have of 
approaching our trade. This applies especially to people 
who are building or remodeling. Personal letters—a call 
in person—and asking our special friends to make mention 
of our department in a quiet way. 

I traveled for my department in the last year about 
four thousand miles within the state, and sold merchan- 
dise in every town I made. This was worked out in the 
following manner: We learned of a new home being 
built. A personal letter was sent to the prospect with 
a stamped envelope for a reply. If no answer was received 
in a reasonable length of time a second letter was ad- 
dressed giving the names of customers we had executed 
large orders for—then we set a date on which our repre- 
sentative would call, unless we heard from the prospect 
to the contrary. This forced an answer of some kind 
from them. Unless there was a positive “no”—the date 
was filled anyway. On reaching the town, a canvass is 
made of the possible customers and these are called up 
on phone or seen in person. Once we secure an order in 
a town, we invariably get more business—because we 
execute our contracts to the letter. For instance, in the 
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town of B , our first order was just $20. This sold 
a second order of $69; we were recommended to a banker, 
to whom we sold $957. He in turn recommended us to 
a rich lumberman, whose order ran $2,286. Our last order 
was for a merchant in the same town for the amount of 
$957. The only order we really solicited was the $20 
order. 

These sales were all made within a period of fourteen 
months in a town of less than 5,000 people, 

We feature a mail-order proposition in made-to-order 
draperies. We send to the trade a circular covering this 
idea. These circulars are enclosed in packages going out 
to our trade through the mail, and we get results from 
them that are unusual. 
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_ pillow, table-runner or lamp-shade. 


Another thing is the special stationery that this de- 
partment has. This lends a distinctive air to the depart- 
ment and calls attention to the value the concern places on 
the department. Any department that is favored with 
special stationery impresses the public as being a big 
thing in the store. 
Originality: ‘ 

I use this word for the lack of a better one—it is 
said that “there is nothing new under the sun’—but there 
are new ways of doing old things. We advertise that we 


‘can make anything that can be made of cloth, 


During a recent mobilization camp here, we made 
sleeping rolls for the officers, tents, etc., and when the 
ladies of the town were interested in the making of toilet 
kits for the soldiers we took the lead and made a kit of 
khaki that was inexpensive yet durable and neat. ‘We 
had to turn down an order for 200 because we could not 
turn them out on a certain date. 

We manufacture, as stated before, all our own lamp 
shades, and have had good success with them—shipping 
them all over the state—every lamp is original—that is, 
we do not copy other shades. We have even decorated 
some sticks in our own workrooms (the writer doing the 
work), 

We use'up all of our own remnants—every piece of 
goods is saved and sooner or later finds its way into a 
We find they sell 
readily and they are different from what is shown by 
the other stores with whom we are in direct competition. 

During the Christmas season we operate “The Gift 
Shop Unique.” This was our second season, and we 
are pleased to say that it is the best means of bringing 
people to our fifth floor, during the Christmas seasons, we 
know of; The entire department did a big business. The 
gift shop proper occupied a space about twenty-five feet 
square—this was especially decorated with holly, ever- 
greens, Christmas bells, etc. One saleslady Was assigned 
to this space—yet there were times when there were four 
to-six salespeople busy. We handle only the better class 
of goods in this space, such as mahogany pieces, trays, 
hanging ornaments, Japanese ornaments and novelties. 

As a one-man-power department, like every smail- 
town department, the manager is the buyer, head sales- 
man, advertising man, estimator and drapery cutter, I 
have a number of tickets that allow me to run. my de- 
partment from my desk and I am enclosing my work 
ticket—and my drapery ticket—both of which may be use- 
ful to other small-town men. 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 


PERSPECTIVE detail in parallel or one-point 
perspective, such as we have explained in the 
preceding chapters, is not as interesting for a 
drawing of a room as what is known as a 


. half-angular perspective. This latter form permits - 


more interesting arrangement of the furniture, and 
gives a greater opportunity to develop the detail of 
the principal side-wall. 

In the diagram (Fig. 39) we show a floor plan of, 
a room 16x16 feet and, instead of showing the entire 
room, we imagine that the spectatér has arbitrarily 
chosen a standing-place which enables him to see the 
entire left wall, but cuts off three feet of the front of 
the right wall. To fix the scope of his vision, we defi- 
nitely cut off the portion of the floor which lies outside 
of these limits by drawing the line A—A, and all that 
lies nearer the spectator than this line is ignored in 
the picture. 

For convenience in the placing of furniture, we di- 
vide our floor plan into square feet, ignoring the por- 
tion which lies outside of the space we wish to show. 

With the floor plan determined, we next proceed to 
prepare a perspective of the floor. First of all, we de- 
termine the ground line which in our floor plan is rep- 
resented by the diagonal line A—A, and we draw this 


line across our paper where we wish our ground line | 


to be, represented in Fig. 39A by AX—AO. 

To avoid complications, we consider this line to be 
the same length as the back wall line, or, in other 
words, the width measurement of our floor, in this case 
sixteen feet, and we divide this line into foot spaces, 
according to the scale we are intending to use. 

In former chapters we have determined that our 
horizon line should be five feet six inches above the 
ground line, so we draw the horizon line H—L, H—L, 
as shown in diagram 39A, and at right angles to this 
line we draw a line to the spectator’s point, which, for 
purposes of explanation, we have placed fourteen feet 
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forward of the horizon line. Where the line which ter- 
minates at the spectator’s point crosses the horizon line, 
we mark V—P as in former chapters, indicating the 
vanishing point of our line of sight. 

We have purposely chosen a different distance 
for the position of the spectator in this instance, so as 
to illustrate the effect on our picture of a spectator’s 
point farther away than that shown in previous dia- 
grams. The principal effect is to flatten the picture, 
bringing the back-wall nearer to the ground line of the 
picture plane. Our spectator’s point in this instance 
is just twice as far from the horizon line as was shown 
in former diagrams. By comparing the results ob- 
tained in this way with those obtained formerly the 
student can decide where to place his spectator’s posi- 
tion according to the effect desired. 

Recalling now our rule of finding measuring points 
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to the right and left of the vanishing point, a distance 
equal to the distance between the vanishing point and 
the spectator’s point, we locate this distance on the hori- 
zon line, to the right and left, and mark them R—M—P 
and L—M—P, right measuring point and left meas- 
uring point according to their position. This gives us 
in diagram 39A the essential points from which to 
project our perspective view. 

In Fig. 39B, we commence with our drawing in the 
condition of Fig. 39A and at AX and AO erect ver- 
tical lines representing the nearest edges of the right 
and left walls. From the point where each vertical 
line touches the ground line we draw lines to the, van- 
ishing point, V—P. This defines the floor line reced- 
ing from the ground line, and it only remains for us to 
determine the position of the back wall to turn these 
vanishing lines into definite lines which indicate the 
angle of the wall and floor. 

Now, referring to our floor plan, we find that we 
have cut away, by the position of the spectator, three 
feet of the right wall, leaving only thirteen feet of this 
wall to be shown in perspective in our picture. We 
must, therefore, cut off the line AO—VP, which repre- 
sents the right wall, thirteen feet into the picture. To 
do this, we count off thirteen spaces to the left of 
AO and draw a line from the point thus indicated to 


R.M.P. This will cut the line AO—VP at B, the back- 


corner of this side of the room. To divide the inter- 
vening space between B and AO into perspective feet, 








we rule also from R.M.P. to every foot point on the 
ground line between 'C and AO, and where these lines 
cross the line AO—B, the corresponding depth into the 
picture is indicated. 

There are three feet of this wall which lie outside 
of our picture, so we may as well indicate them by 
marking these scale feet on the ground line to the right 
of AO. Then, if we continue the line VP—AO for- 
ward of our ground line, and indicate on this extension 
of the wall line the three feet which lie outside of our 
picture, we are able to project, lightly penciled, this 
extension of our room which lies outside of our picture 
proper. 

The left wall of our room is shown in full, accord- 
ing to our ground plan, Fig. 39, and the line from AX 
to VP has a less acute angle. To find the left rear 
corner D we use the same method that we used for find- 
ing the corner B; that is, we count across our ground 
line from point AX sixteen feet, and from point AO, 
thus indicated, we draw a line to our left measuring 
point (L.M.P.), which, crossing the line AX—VP at 
D, gives us the depth of this wall. This wall must be , 
also divided into scale feet by ruling to L.M.P. from 
each of the foot points on the ground line between AO 
and AX. See Fig. 39C. 

Our vertical lines at AX and AO may now be cut 
off at the determined height of the room ten feet, as in 
diagram 39C. Lines are drawn from each upper cor- 
ner to the vanishing point to define the ceiling lines, 
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Fig. 39E. This drawing of a room in perspective does not approximate the appearance of a photograph as did Fig. 37, because 

we had moved the spectator’s position farther away from the horizon line. This causes a shortening of the side- walls and 

brings the rear wall forward. This brings our measuring points outside of our picture, because they must always bear a positive 

relation to the position of the spectator. A drawing showing this relative arrangement of parts may be preferred where it is 

desired to bring out the rear wall in greater detail. This illustration also clearly demonstrates the fact that every change in the 
position of the spectator changes the character of the drawing. 


and the rear ceiling corners at F and G, these latter 
being determined by ruling vertical lines from D and B. 
We rule also vertical lines from all the foot points on 
the lines AX—B and AO—B, and this divides our up- 
right walls into diminishing perspective feet. 

By connecting these lines across the floor, and 
across the ceiling, as. shown in Fig. 39D, and at the 
same time carrying back vanishing foot lines on floor, 
side-walls and ceiling, we have the whole room dfvided 
into perspective square feet, similar to the room in 
straight parallel perspective shown in Fig. 31. 

If we so desire, we can continue our horizontal 
foot lines out into the section that is beyond the spec- 
tator’s field of vision. If we do this and accentuate 
the main lines and remove the diagonal lines which go 
to the right and left measuring points, and also to the 
vanishing points, our room will be divided into square 
feet and ready for the placing of doors, windows and 
furniture. The drawing of the room would now have 
the appearance of Fig. 39F. 

In Fig. 39F we have the same room in angular 
perspective that was shown. in Fig. 37 in parallel per- 
spective. 

A peculiar feature of half-angular perspective is 


that we get an extra vanishing point without really de- 
fining where it is situated. Thus, if the line F—G and 
the line D—B were continued far enough to the left, it 
would be found that they would meet, and all other 
parallel horizontal lines would be found to meet at the 
same. point, thus establishing a vanishing point for all 
horizontal parallel lines. This vanishing point, how- 
ever, does not need to be defined, because we have been 
able to divide our room perspectively into square feet 
without requiring more than the single vanishing point 
in the center of vision. 
(To be continued in subsequent numbers.) 





A NEW INVENTION IN PROSPECT. 

 Dpeseagicen referred to as the “father of Philadel- 

phia’s rug and carpet industry,” Wm. Scholes, of 
the firm bearing his name, has just about completed a 
device that will practically revolutionize the fiber rug 
industry. Details of this invention cannot be pub- 
lished at the present time, but an exclusive account giv- 
ing technical information will appear in the “Upnot- 
STERER” in due season. Mr. Scholes is greatly improved 
in health, a news item that will prove gratifying to his 
many friends in the trade. 
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THE CHINESE BAR AT THE VANDERBILT HOTEL. 


See text commencing on page 59. 
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The Chinese Chippendale bedroom at Great Badminton House, Gloucestershire, I 
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The three pieces shown above are typical Chinese examples, from the Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co. 


THE CHINESE VOGUE IN FURNISHINGS 


E ARE frequently asked, “What is the character can best be demonstrated by the fact that it 
Chinese style, and how shall we plan a room has been continually recurring from the date of its 


in the Chinese 
fashion?’ The Chinese 
fashion never at any time 
developed into an entirety 
style for a modern room, 
but has been always a 
contributory style, con- 
tributing some. bit of 
charm, or form, grace- 
fully and apologetically 
for its intrusion. 

One must not, however, 
understand this as a li- 
cense to introduce Chinese 
elements, everywhere, 
without regard to fitness. 
You cannot take a Louis 
XVI room and hang a 
Chinese Mandarin coat on 
the wall, or put a Chinese 
chair or screen, or lamp- 
shade into use, unless that 
French environment has 
already been brought into 
sympathy through the in- 
troduction of the Chinese 
Spirit. 

The charm of the Chi- 
hese art is irresistible. 

The strength of its 


es 





On the right, a characteris- 
tte Chinese rug, from the 
stock of Joseph Wild & Co. 
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European _ discovery 
through the. Portuguese 
and Dutch traders early in 
the Seventeenth Century. 

To-day we are apt to 
believe that the Chinese 
vogue is due to the fact 
that all other influences 
are cut off by the war ; but 
the popularity of the 
Chinese goes back four or 
five years, to the iniporta- 
tion of Old English furni- 
ture and furnishings. 

We have never adopted 
strictly Chinese forms in 
furniture, but we will al- 
ways employ Chinese 
decoration, because it is 
intrinsically good decora- 
tion. 

In the chart published 
by us in 1914, showing the 
development of the design 
periods, there was one 
section, or branch, that 
showed the development 
of the Chinese arts, and 
this section we have re- 
produced on another page. 
It will be seen, in this il- 
lustration, that the style 
came in originally through 
the early Portuguese 














A hand-loom tapestry settee seat, in Chinese character, made by the Edgewater Tapestry Looms. 


traders. Early in 1600 Dutch commerce brought into 
Europe vast stores of Indian and Chinese art. 

As early as 1609 the East India Company were 
bringing in “Strange fowls and beasts, cockatoos, par- 
rots, wicker cages,” all of which were in evidence in 
paintings of that period. 

The artists were impressed and decorators and 
manufacturers were impressed, and the Dutch em- 
broideries and prints of that period were full of the 
Chinese character, floral and animal. 


What then was the result? 

Late Louis XIII first felt the influence. Louis 
XIV, Louis XV, Louis XVI, in fact every period in 
European art from’ 1600 through to the Colonial has 
been always affected by the Chinese. We find this in- 
fluence, perhaps, strongest within the direct territory 
of the Dutch Republic, including Flanders, but with the 
English and the Dutch in close commercial relationship 
it was only natural that during the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury this Dutch influence should be strongly felt in 








An imported Chinese rug in exquisite character, shown by Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. 
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England; and it 


trading in Far 
Eastern products 
became enormous. 
In the furniture 
not only does the 
decoration’ show 
the Eastern char- 
acter, but the 
technique was 
Eastern, and a very 
great deal of 
lacquer finish was 
utilized. The 
Fren€h also took up 
lacquer ware, and 
although the East 
India styles were at 
first most in de- 
mand, because of 
the activities of the 
East India Trad- 
ing Companies of 
England, Flanders, 
and France, the 
Chinese styles may 
be said to have 
fairly dominated 
the arts during the 
period of Louis 
XIV and XV. 

In 1692 there 
were a number of 
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was particularly 
during the period of William and 
Mary, and Queen Anne, when the 
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Lacquered pieces in exquisite Chinese character. 








By the Somma Shops, Inc. 





Chinese Chippendale Cabinet, 


Shown at the Aimone Galleries. 


factories in Paris making lacquered 
furniture in the Chinese style, and 
walls and floor-coverings were rich in 


Chinese ornament ; 
in fact, the Vernis 
Martin finish was a 
lacquer finish. 
Naturally the 
French _develop- 
ments were re- 
flected in England, 
and the Chinese de- 
tails that were of 
fragmentary signi- 
ficance during the 
Charles II, William 
and Mary, and 
Queen Anne 
periods, entered 
into early Georgian 
design as an inte- 
gral element par- 
ticularly noticeable 
with Chippendale’s 
work, a mixture of 
Gothic and Dutch, 
with a little Chi- 
nese interpolated. 
With.the French 
it might have been 
a Chinese trellis or 
octagon check back- 
ground, with 
French figures 
juxtaposed; or it 
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Top, left, silk fabric, from the Orinoka Mills. Top, right, and bottom, right, silk fabric, from Stroheim & Roman 
Bottom, left, printed linen, from Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. 


FABRICS OF CHINESE CHARACTER FOR DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY PURPOSES. 
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Top, left, silk fabric, from Cheney Bros. Top, right, printed linen, from J. H. Thorp & Co. -*— 
Bottom, left, printed linen, from F. Schumacher & Co. sottom, right, silk and gold thread damask, from J. H. Thorp & Co. 


UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY TEXTILES SHOWING CHINESE TREATMENTS. 





Sketch for Chinese runner which was made to special order by the Persian Rug Manufactory. 





might have been a French REE ea a the Dutch shaped chairs of 
background with Chinese ely) ANS SE aes “=| the Hogarth style, and had 
figures, as though picked as them lacquered and deco- 
off of pottery, or out of a rated in Chinese, but at no 
piece of embroidery. Much cn, Aga time was the Chinese style 
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strung together in Renais- 
sance effect, so the design- 
ers in France picked out 
little bits here and there 
from the Chinese and 
projected them into an 
otherwise French composi- 
tion. 








We show herewith a small 
section of the “Chronolog- 
ical Tree of the Design 
Periods,” published and 
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Buffet of Queen Anne suite made by the Kensington Mfg. Co. in antique lacquer, and in any color. 




















T IS impossible to consider the Chinese influence 
in furnishings without commenting upon the 
special interest now bestowed upon lacquered 
furniture. Old pieces are much sought and re- 

productions of antique models are being used, together 
with many new 
designs in the 
style of old lac- 
quer work, and 
a good deal 
of lacquered 
work of excel- 
lent character is 
being done in 
this country. 

Lacquer may 

be divided into 
three classes, in- 
cised, raised, and 
flat. Many of 
the most inter- 
esting old pieces 
are of incised 
lacquer and the 
Metropolitan 
Mwseum has 
good examples 
of this type of 
work, including 
an especially fine old Chinese screen. In making 
incised lacquer, the wood is covered with a coating of 
lacquer of. considerable thickness. Portions of the 
lacquer are then scraped away, blocking out the main 
masses of the design. . To the cells formed in this way 
various colors are applied. In raised ‘acquer the main 


Relief lacquer. 
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On the left, incised lacquer panel; on the right, relief lacquer panel. These examples show the same subject, the 
effect being produced in incised work by cutting or scraping, in the relief work, by building up. 


LACQUER TYPES EXPLAINED 


features of the design are built up in relief, usually 
by the application of a composition having a plaster 
basis. The work is then gilded, colored and lacquered. 
In flat lacquer the design is simply painted on a 
surface of lacquer and the whole work coated with 
lacquer. The 
methods by 
which Chinese 
and Japanese 
lacquers are pro- 
duced differ 
widely from the 
processes used 
in Europe and 
in this country, 
and the meth- 
ods of individual 
workers also 
vary. In gen- 
eral, it may be 
said several 
coats of varnish 
are applied, each 
coat being al- 
lowed to dry and 
beirig rubbed 
down before the 
next coat is 
AOE, applied. The 

painting is done on a surface of lacquer and then 
covered with a coating of lacquer. The basis o/ 
Chinese and Japanese lacquer is the sap of the varnish 
tree Rhus-vernicifera, while European and American 
lacquers are made with various varnishes. In Japan 
the art of lacquering antedates the Christian era by 


Flat lacquer. 
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some centuries.. In China its history goes back still 
further, and the Japanese are believed.to have learned 
the art from the Chinese. 

Lacquer pieces from the Orient made their ap- 
pearance in England at least as early as 1601, and 
throughout the Seventeenth Century a great deal of 
lacquer work was imported into Holland, England and 
France from the Orient. 

Not only were Oriental lacquered pieces im- 
ported, but pieces of furniture made in Europe-were 
sent to Japan or China to be lacquered. Lacquer 
panels of specified size were also ordered from the 
Orient to be incorporated in furniture made in 
Europe 

The Vernis-Martin ,produced in France was one 
of the finest developments of the art of lacquering. 
English and Dutch workmen early began to imitate 
the Oriental lacquers. 

Though Chinese and Japanese designs are the 
best known in lacquer work, there are some excellent 
Persian examples, and the Metropolitan Museum has 
an interesting pair of Persian lacquered doors. Floral 
motifs that suggest Persian origin have been intro- 
duced into some of the most attractive lacquer work 
that has been done in this country recently. The 
examples illustrated in this article have been prepared 
by Pieter Myer. 





PERFORMANICE WHICH COUNTS. 

Ww" the advent of the New Year comes the usual 

announcement by a number of concerns that they 
expect to do an increased business during the coming 
year and maintain the standard of excellence of the 
past twelve months. 

Recalling the conditions of 1916, we are of the 
opinion that many concerns have a large order cut out 
for them to equal the great volume of business done 





Dresser in Chinese spirit, 
by the Orsenigo Co. 


during the year just past. .While it was quite the ordi- 
nary thing to find plant after plant oversold, it was 
equally certain that a majority were far behind on 
their deliveries. 

In the face of a record business, Fred Butterfield 
& Co., the makers of ‘““Pyramid” draperies, advertised 
month after month in “THE UPHOLSTERER” the simple 
words “For Immediate Delivery,” and we. have yet to 
learn of an instance where they did not carry out their 
announcement to the complete satisfaction of the 
buyer. 

It is a remarkable achievement, in a year of tre- 
mendous shortage, to make the words “Prompt’ De- 
livery” an asset to the business and a slogan for adver- 
tising use which can be backed up by performance. 





THE SITUATION IN THE DYESTUFF 
INDUSTRY. 
(Continued on page 41.) 

Congress has come to the assistance of the dye 
men in giving them tariff protection under date of 
September 8, 1916. 

But a danger to the industry arises from the 
somewhat rapid entrance into this field of a number 
of separate interests, imperfectly acquainted with the 
complexity of the problem. 

It is known to everyone who has studied the 
color industry of Germany that the chief cause. of 
its success is in its great organization. All the cor- 
related parts of the industry form practically a unit, 
and it is eminently desirable that the American coal-tar 
industry should possess a similar degree of unity— 
financial, technical and commercial, so that all un- 
necessary overlapping and duplicating of effort be ex- 
cluded, at least in the formative stage. 

One of the first movements that would seem to be 
desirable would be the formation of an organization 
to promote the interests of this industry. A business 
combination within the limitations of the law might 
effect marvels. A multitude of economies, which may 
be effected, scarcely need enumeration—collective pur- 
chasing and selling agencies, a central research labora- 
tory, the interexchange of by-products, united action 
in entering foreign markets—these are but a few mat- 
ters to take up. Instead of hundreds and thousands of 
isolated blundering attempts to obtain the best dye 
under certain conditions, the desired data might be 
obtained from a national laboratory where any techni- 
cal problem could be studied. An association to dis- 
cuss these thoughts would have a _ far-reaching 
influence. 





d fen Penn Tapestry Co., manufacturers of popular- 
priced tapestry couch-covers, table-covers, piece 
goods, etc., announce that their line is now shown in 
New York by A. Jacobson, whose offices are in the 
Hartford Building, 41 Union Square. 
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A TWENTIETH-CENTURY CHINESE TREATMENT. 
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Harry E. Scripture, President, 1916. 





UPHOLSTERY 

TRAVELERS’ 
SECOND 
ANNUAL 


a“ Photographs Copyrighted by 


Underwood & Underwood 


Walter E. Rosenthal, President, 1917. 








H E meeting of the Commercial Travelers’ As- 
sociation of the Upholstery and Allied Trades, 
on the evening of December 18, was one of 
the most interesting gatherings that this lively 
association has ever held. The business meeting occu- 
pied the first part of the evening, and after the report 
of the various officers of the year 
had been received, the Nomination 
Committee placed before the meet- 
ing the following list of nomina- 
tions, and the secretary was in- 
structed to cast a single ballot elect- 
ing the various nominees to the 
respective offices for the year— 
President, W. E. Rosenthal; 
first vice-president, G. J. Mc- 
Geachin; second vice-president, 
D. M. Fernandes; treasurer, J. 
W. Stephenson ; secretary, J. W. 
Stephenson. 

Board of Governors: Lester 
Bond (Chairman), Morris Bern- 
hard, H. E. Scripture, J. M. Roche, 
J. L. Swope, Norman Findlay, 
Martin Fowler, Joseph Cavanagh, 
L. S. Fox, G. E. Kaiser, J. J. 
Foshay, W. J. Dinan. 

Membership Committee: C. R. 
Weiden (Chairman), Samuel Ward, Carle Hafner, 
Harold Johnson, G. J. Kunze, C. H. Wiley, J. J. Far- 
ley, T. J. Atchison, John E. Commins, W. F. Carter, 
Edgar Patterson, H. B. Hall. 

The reports of the various officers showed that a 
very successful year had been experienced, and a great 
deal of enthusiasm was manifested by the members in 
the future plans of the organization, particularly that 
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George McGeachin, 
ist Vice-President, 1917. 


phase which related to a relief committee, to undertake 
the assistance and relief of such unfortunate cases 
amongst our members as might require their consid- 
eration. In view of this and other projected activities 
of the association, it was suggested that the dues of 
members be raised to $5 per year. The vote, however, 
favored an increase of the dues to 
$3 per year, and the fixing of a 
joining fee of $1 for new mem- 
bers, this fee to include the cost 
of a membership button. 
At the dinner, which followed 
the business meeting, an excel- 
lent speaking program had been 
prepared, the retiring president, 
Harry E. Scripture, acting as 
toastmaster, extending very 
cordial greetings to the members 
and their guests, and introducing 
the president-elect, W. E. Rosen- 
thal, and the various speakers. 
John G. Jones, lecturer at the 
New York University School. of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
speaking on the “Open Mind in 
Selling,’ emphasized the position 
actual service to a customer occu- 
pies in the selling effort of an open- 
minced salesman. He drew attention to the contrast be- 
tween the traveling salesman of several years ago and 
the salesmen of to-day, and very graphically outlined 
the necessary qualifications which the salesmen of to- 
day must possess to come within a measurable dis- 
tance of success as a salesman. 
Marcus M. Marks, President of the Borough of 
Manhattan, related some instances concerning the pe- 
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riod in his life when. he was a traveling salesman, and 
drew attention to the fact that the salesman who rep- 
resents a firm upon the road should be careful of 
credits, and should exercise his own powers of ob- 
servation, to prevent his firm from selling goods when 
there was a probability of a customer proving dis- 
honest. 

Dr. W. Warren Giles, although not presuming 
to be an adept on business efficiency, made many 
strong points in his address, concerning the things 
that are worth while in business life. He placed par- 
ticular emphasis on three main essentials of business 
practice. In the order of their importance he named 
them as organize, deputize and supervise, and dwelling 
upon each point he illustrated the extent to which these 
fundamentals had been important in producing and 
controlling big business enterprises. Dr. Giles also 
emphasized the importance of originality, the value of 
doing new things, or old things in a new way, and he 
expressed the belief that originality was one of the 
things which the business world was always watching 
for and eager to reward. 


C. Louis Allen, president of the New York Sales- 
manship Club, made a brief but telling address along 
general salesmanship lines, laying particular stress 
on the importance of a careful planning of the sales- 
men’s campaign, the value of how things are ex- 
pressed, the thoughts conveyed and the language 
used. 


John M. Bruce was somewhat at a disadvantage 
in having prepared a much longer speech than the 
time would permit. him to deliver, but endeavored to 
crowd into the allotted time a plea for the assist- 
ance the salesman might render to the smaller mer- 
chant. Mr. Bruce referred to the helping of the small 
merchant, by showing him how to sell his goods, even 
to the point of a practical demonstration in the mer- 
chant’s own store. This, in the opinion of many of 
his hearers, might be somewhat difficult to do with 
our lines of goods, but the fundamental principle of 
increasing the buying power of one’s customer, by 
showing him how to market in larger quantities, was 
accepted as sound advice by his audience. 

Sidney Anhalt, buyer for Gimbel Bros., New 
York, said a number of things which set his hearers 
the task of readjusting some viewpoints. 











He laid stress upon Dr. Giles’ remarks upon 
criginality. ‘We buyers,” he observed, “are always 
willing to pay for originality and initiative. We are 
not so much interested in the thing that is a few 
cents a yard less.” 

Here is another paragraph worth remembering : 

“When you consider the wonderful opportuni- 
ties that you have year in and year out, traveling over 
a great country, seeing, hearing and sensing the pos- 
sibilities for new things, it is incredible that you do 
not initiate more creative work, instead of leaving 
everything to be worked out automatically in the 
office ‘or factory.” 

“You are the first,” he observed, “to see the new 
styles, the new developments. You are scattered all 
over the country. Your educational influence will be 
great, if you will only organize it and utilize it. 

“You gentlemen, each and everyone of you, ex- 
pect the buyer to give you consideration, but what are 
the points that the buyer has to consider? 

“In the first place, does the line that the salesman 
shows him compete with him or hurt some line that 
he is already carrying? 

“Ts it original or an imitation? 

“Has it any practical merit or color value or style 
value ? 

“Is the quality right? 

“Is it merchandise that he can successfully sell 
to his trade? 

“Is it too cheap or too expensive for his trade? 

“Is it made too far away for his store to depend 
upon prompt reorders or deliveries? 

“Has it good eye value or selling value? 

“How does it compare in price or quality with 
competing lines? 

“Will his capitalization permit him to buy just at 
that moment? 


“Does the salesman represent a producer or a 
middleman ? 


“These and many other angles of thought appeal 
to the modern buyer. And you will notice that price 
doesn’t enter very largely into the subject. It isn’t 
how cheap can we buy a thing, so much as how much 
can we make on the thing. And the salesman who 
can show us how we can make money is the man we 
want to see.” 






















REAL 


Ww" one stops to consider that with the excep- 
tion of the Reverend Dr. Giles every speaker 
at the Upholstery Salesmen’s Dinner spoke from the 
educational standpoint, you can no longer doubt the 
educational value of membership in this Association. 
Three hundred men got together and listened two 
hours and a half to talks on efficiency in salesmanship 
and were vitally interested. 

The statement is frequently made “You can’t 
teach salesmanship—it has to be born in you.” The 
same radical dogma may apply to anything else. You 
can’t make lawyers or doctors, stenographers, mil- 
liners. In the first place they have to have a God- 
given talent for their calling. With this requisite an 
education can land them anywhere but the great 
trouble is that few of them have any talent above 
mediocre. Salesmanship is amenable to the same 
laws of cultivation that applies to the singer, the 
dancer, the dressmaker, the doctor or athlete. 

Given the proper material,a man can make one 
bunch of husky football players superior beyond com- 
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An exceedingly attractive sideboard suite 
in pure Chinese style. Made by the 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 





LIFE CHAPTERS ON SALESMANSHIP 


parison to another bunch. You have got to have it 
in you to be anything. You can scatter a lot of 
seed, some in one direction and some in another di- 
rection. The seed in the one direction will take care 
of itself and it won’t amount to much, but the seed 
in the other direction is watched, nourished, coaxed 
and cultivated, and you get great reSults. 

Take any lot of successful wholesale salesmen 
and let them talk shop for half an hour, telling their 
experiences, and reminiscing, and every one of them 
will give you material for a lecture on salesmanship. 
“T can recall,” said George J. McGeachin the other 
day, and forthwith Mr. McGeachin’s recollections 
would have made a good chapter on salesmanship. 
“T can recall,” said Dan Fernandes, and chapter two 
could have been written. In the group were men like 
Harry E. Scripture, W. S. Cameron, C. W. Brooke, 
Lester W. Bond, Morris Bernhard and W. E. Rosen- 
thal, and every one of them out of the years of their 
experience could have written a chapter in a prac- 
tical book on salesmanship. 





& a 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PENNSYLVANIA BLUE AND 
WHITE HANDBLOCK PRINTED LINEN; DESIGN RE- 
SERVED IN WHITE (UPPER); DESIGN PRINTED 

IN. BLUE (LOWER) 


Frishmuth Collection, Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art 








PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN HANDMADE RUG. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Courtesy of H. L. Dubring, Jr., Esq. 1. Robbin Lace made in Ipswich, c. 1880; a Survival of the Original Craft and made 
by Same Pattern and Methods , ‘ 
2 and 3. Early Pieces of Darned Net Lace Made in Ipswich. 
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HANDMADE RUG: WORSTED ON WOVEN FOUNDATION. EIGHTEENTH ~ <> Poa 
CENTURY HADLEY CHEST, WITH PAINTED GOUGED GROUND 
Courtesy of Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF EARLY AMERICAN ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


From the new book on the subject, described on the opposite page. 
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EARLY AMERICAN ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
MOST pretentious volume covering a wide field 
of art interest has- just been produced by the 

J. B. Lippincott Co. under the title of “The Prac- 

tical Book of Early American Arts and Crafts,” by 

Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Abbot McClure. This 

yolume, somewhat similar to “The Practical Book of 

Period Furniture,’ by the same authors, covers a 

broad variety of subjects, including glass, metalwork, 

needle-crafts, pottery, portraiture and weaving, and 
there is a very extensive section devoted to early 

American silverware and pewter. 

Emphasis should be laid upon the fact that the 
book is not primarily a book for collectors, but is so 
written as to be instructive alike both to collectors and 
connoisseurs of experience in craftsmanship, as well 
as to the veriest amateurs who delight to unearth 
domestic relics of early American construction and 
use. 

The book represents wide research, including a 
list of 500 old silversmiths, with their places of work, 
and whenever possible, their trade-mark, anda simi- 
lar but smaller list of Colonial pewterers. 

One is gratified to find many features in the way 
of illustration and description that have not hitherto 
been touched. upon in other volumes. 

The book is bound in a suitable cloth cover, 340 
pages, $6 net. 





VARIED DECORATIVE ARTICLES. 

MONG the objects of interest to decorators at the 

showrooms of the United Arts and Crafts Work- 
ers are decorative fabrics, chime clocks and table 
lamps of special construction. 

These table lights are known as the “Arca” 
lamps. They have a specially-designed prismatic re- 
flector which directs the light as desired and develops 
a high degree of efficiency. The “Arca’ lamp is an 
exception to the rule that scientifically devised things 
are not usually decorative. The prismatic reflector is 
of glass and acts as an inner shade enclosing the elec- 
tric light bulb. Outside of this can be used any type 
of decorative shade which conceals the prismatic 
reflector. 

There are two types of this reflector. The first 
throws the light downward at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, distributing it evenly over a large area for 
reading or writing and concentrating the light where 
it is most needed. The light is not absorbed by what- 
ever shade is used and is not lost by being thrown 
towards the ceiling. It is an admirable lamp for 
localized lighting in the home. 

The second type of prismatic reflector is designed 
to give an even illumination to the whole room by 
semi-indirect lighting. The lower part of the pris- 
matic reflector throws practically all of the light 
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toward the ceiling, only enough filtering through to 
illuminate the silk shade which surrounds it. The 
upper portion of this reflector diffuses the light over 
a large area of ceiling, softening the effect. without 
loss of light. 

Among the large variety of clocks, the most in- 
teresting are the half clocks. The cases are in many 
instances very rich and beautiful and the designs in- 
clude good examples of the historic period styles, the 
Gothic and Georgian designs predominating. There 
are also hall clocks in the Colonial style that are suit- 
able for less expensively. furnished interiors. Among 
the most useful designs are those in the Chippendale, 
Adam and Louis XV styles. The chimes reproduce 
those of Westminster, Whittington, and Strassberg 
cathedrals. There are also many small objects which 
can be incorporated in furnishing schemes, such as 
dinner gongs, plate chimes, etc. 





NEW CATALOG ON APPLICATION. 

f iy new line of willow pieces made by P. Giordiano 
& Co., West Hoboken, N. J., will be shown at 
Grand Rapids during the January season in the Kling- 
man Building, fourth floor, south. 

The line contains many entirely new two-tone 
effects, painted, enameled, and in the natural hue. 
Prompt shipments are made possible by their excep- 
tionally large supply of the finest French willow. 

A new catalog is now ready for distribution to 
members of the trade who are interested in this par- 
ticular line. 


Yo dee Charles H. Hillier Co., Burlington, N. J., have 
been incorporated for $25,000. They will deal in 
rugs, draperies and house furnishings. 





Willow chair, from the line of P. Giordano & Co. 
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MORIMURA BROS. ON TWENTY-THIRD 
STREET. 
O* JANUARY 1 Morimura Bros. closed their Broad- 
way building and welcomed the ‘trade in their 
handsome new building, 53-57 West Twenty-third 
Street. 

The building is constructed-to meet the exact re- 
quirements of Morimura Bros. and is in the heart of 
the wholesale decorative trade, having as neighbors on 
the same block some of the largest manufacturers of 
lace, art embroideries and trimmings as well as job- 
bing interests in carpets, furniture and decorative 
art objects. 

The vast floor space that this company now occu- 
pies is direct evidence of the great strides made in 
merchandising and the increased sale of Oriental goods 
in America. The ground-floor showrooms occupy three 
street numbers and extend through to Twenty-fourth 
Street with entrances also on that thoroughfare. 

The fittings and display fixtures are all entirely 
new. A general color scheme of cream and mahogany 
is carried out in the showrooms, while the offices of 
the heads of the company follow individual decorative 
schemes. 





NEW LINE OF CURTAIN HARDWARE. 
N™ ideas in curtain he ‘zing hardware have been 

introduced by the Jamestown Curtain Rod Co. 
under their anchor trade-mark. While the line is di- 
versified, it offers a particularly strong appeal to the 
buyer in search of substantial goods to retail at mod- 
est prices. At the low end of the line is the “Never- 
Slip” extension shade-holder. The entire fixture is 
attached to the casement by clips in such a way that 
the adjustment of the length is made after it is at- 
tached. This feature will prove a boon to the house- 
holder who puts up his own fixtures. The shade- 
holder is finished in nickel, strongly made and holds 
the shade-roller firmly in position. 

In the better grade of rods for curtain hanging a 
unique device has been patented by the Jamestown 
Curtain Rod Co. The wall bracket extends out in a V- 
shaped form which receives the flat slotted end of the 
curtain rod firmly at a right angle. This device is 
attached almost automatically when the rod end 
touches the bracket. Once in place, an original lock- 
ing device holds it against displacement. The curtain 
rod is made of sheet metal with telescoping parts and 
is adjustable from twenty-four to forty-two inches, 


“Anchor” curtain rod, extension and wall bracket, made by 
the Jamestown Curtain Rod Co. 


and from seventy-two to one hundred and two inches. 
It is finished in nickel, brushed brass, oxidized copper 
and brass, white enamel and in natural wood finish- 
ings of oak, mahogany, cherry, walnut, etc. For the 
greater convenience of the trade each rod is packed 
in an individual carton. 

The makers have some very interesting reading 
matter and other data pertaining to their new products 
to be sent to the trade, with their terms, on request 
to the Jamestown, N. Y., factory. 





A CRETONNE SHOW-WINDOW 
BACKGROUND. 

A SHOW-WINDow on Fifth Avenue that is attracting 

a great deal of attention is that of the Ormes 
phonograph shop, near Thirty-seventh Street. A cre- 
tonne of striking modern design showing an allover 
pattern of small conventional flowers in orange and 
gray on a white ground forms the basis of this scheme. 
The show-window has been arranged to have the ap- 
pearance of a room in a house and a singie large vic- 
trola, placed as it might be in a room, is displayed. A 
large part of the back wall of the show-window is 
cccupied by false windows, at which are draperies of 
cretonne. Back of these windows is stretched China 
silk of a cobalt blue color, dotted with gold stars. 
This, when seen through the windows, suggests a 
night sky. Beneath the group of windows is a long 
window seat with cretonne valance and 4 cushion cov- 
ered with the cretonne. Cretonne-covered pillows are 
arranged on the window seat. This material has also 
been used for covering the walls. The floor of the 
show-window has been covered with cretonne, upon 
which has been arranged ten-inch squares of gray 
cardboard to produce a tile effect, the patterned cre- 
tonne showing in the spaces between the gray squares. 

This scheme was designed and carried out by 
the window dresser, Felix J. Bolt. 





PRACTICAL USE OF CURLED HAIR 
SAMPLES. 
Na decorator or dealer in fine furniture and 
bedding realizes the importance of using good 
curled hair and where their customer can afford it 
they specify the use of an excellent grade. 

Furniture stuffed with a high grade of hair will 
last a long time, and while it will have to be recov- 
ered in a few years, it need not be re-upholstered, pro- 
viding the hair, springs and workmanship are good. 
Those handling a high-class trade should have sam- 
ples of good hair to show their customers, and could 
specify its use in their orders. The Cudahy Curled 
Hair Works, Chicago, say they will be glad to send 
samples to the trade, whether they buy direct or not, 
to enable them to show their customers what grade 
they are specifying for their work. 
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We illustrate above, a new tapestry effect in a cloth recently 
brought out by Elms & Sellon. It is printed on a material 
of substantial weight, and at a short distance away cannot 
be told from an actual tapestry. It comes in a good range 
of colors, and is particularly suitable for dining-room, library 
and living-room draperies. 

On the right, we show another of their new fabrics, printed 
in a range of iridescent color effects. An all-over treatment 
that lends itself well to the making up of cushions and com- 
fortables. 











LIVING CONDITIONS IN ROUBAIX. 
QO” distance from the various centers of hostilities 

in Europe leads us sometimes to forget the genu- 
ine distress of non-combatants in the overrun districts. 
A letter written on June 29 by Emile Prouvot, the head 
of the upholstery firm of F. Le Borgne et Cie., Rou- 
baix, France, was delivered to a friend in this country 
on Christmas Day, after having been smuggled through 
by a lady who had permission to leave. The letter 
stated that Mr. Prouvot and his family were all right 
at that date, but had all grown thin from lack. of 
nourishing food, and conditions in Roubaix at that time 
were described as “something terrible.” To quote from 
the letter— 

“Our daily food consists of rice, beans, salad and 
war bread; this day after day. No beer, no wine, and 
no oil for the salad. Impossible to get any milk either 
fresh or preserved. Potatoes are awfully difficult to 
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find. An egg costs 75 centimes, and if you have hens 
you are obliged to give up half of the eggs they lay. 
A laying hen costs 50 frs. A little miserable pig costs 
1,500 frs., and a cow 4,000 frs. You have to report each 
morning just how many eggs your hens laid the day 
before. Life is awful.” 










NEW CUSTOMS RULING ON SAMPLES. 
F  eelgangs handicap to importers has been added by 

the Treasury Department in the notice sent to cus- 
toms officials December 21, to the effect that samples 
imported thirty days from that date (with the excep- 
tion of the provision in paragraph J, sub-section 4, of 
section 4, Tariff Act, October 3, 1913) shall be assessed 
for duties on the entered or appraised value, unless 
entered under bond for exportation within six months. 
The department further says that it has reached the 
conclusion that it is without authority of law to permit 
the entrance free of duty of samples, except as pro- 
vided in paragraph J mentioned above, namely, “sam- 
ples solely for use in taking orders for merchandise.” 

This new order of the Treasury Department 
supercedes the present regulations under which tex- 
tile samples have been considered of no commercial 
value when limited to nine inches in length, or, when 
exceeding this size, either punched, slashed, perforated 
or indelibly stamped across the face in such a manner 
as to destroy their value as merchandise. 
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RECALLING FORMER HISTORY. 
6 ve approach of the Russians in their westward 
* drive towards Sivas is important not only because 
it controls important highways from Sansum and other 
places on the Black Sea, but also from the fact that 
it is the capitol of a region of great prosperity. 

That picturesque traveler and romancer Marco 
Polo, whose accounts of the Far East stimulated the 
popular imagination of Europe in the last half of the 
Thirteenth Century, relates that when he visited Sivas, 
or Savast, as he called it, it was one of the three chief 
cities in “Turcomania.” He describes the inhabitants 
‘crude people with an uncouth 
language of their own; they dwell among the moun- 
tains and downs, where they find good pasture for 
their cattle and for their excellent horses known as 
turquans.,” 

This traveler also recorded that “they weave the 
finest and handsomest carpets in the world, and also a 
great quantity of fine and rich silks of cramoisie and 
other colors, and plenty of other stuffs.” To-day the 
Sivas citizens are more prosaically employed in mak- 
ing woollen socks and preparing “jerked beef”—their 
only important exports aside from their agricultural 
products. 


‘ 


of the country as a 





Below, sunfast curtain with Dutch valance, shown in the 


line of the Henry Kest Co. 














W. E. ROSENTHAL TAKES LARGER 
QUARTERS. 

w= E. ROSENTHAL has taken new quarters in 

the Eagle Building, 247 Fourth Avenue, next 
door to his former location. The new salesrooms will 
be on floor A12 and will give ample space for the full 
display of ‘the productions of the Bennett & Aspden 
Co., and J. W. Barber & Co., with which mills Mr. 
Rosenthal has been connected for several years, being 
a member of both firms, and handling the entire output 
of the plants. 

The completion of a new mill building, to house 
both of these progressive plants, has prepared the 
way for much needed expansion, and fabrics that are 
a credit to American enterprises are being brought out 
in the new lines of these firms. 

The new salesrooms will be occupied in a few 
days. 





SAMPLE BOOK ON REQUEST. 
a makers of the “Victor” brand of curtain scrims, 
etamine and marquisettes have issued a sample- 
book of these fabrics with the express purpose of 
putting into one collection the goods that are in stock 
and ready for shipment “same day if desired.” 

This particular collection is of unique interest 
from the fact that many of them are priced at figures 
that cannot be duplicated. The collection includes 
thirty-five, thirty-six, thirty-nine and forty-inch curtain 
materials ranging from plain hemstitched edge to fancy 
lacey effects. The colors, white, cream and beige, are 
priced the same. Sample-books and prices will be 
sent by the manufacturers, the Andrew McLean Co., 
12 East Twenty-second Street. 





PARTNERSHIP NAME DISCONTINUED. 
g tins former firm of Luth & Powers was dissolved 

by mutual consent on December 30 and the busi- 
ness is merged with that of the Palruba Mfg. Co., 
with whom Messrs. Luth and Powers have been identi- 
fied for the past twelve years. Of the new com- 
pany. Mr. Luth is president, E. W. Goodman. secre- 
tary and Mr. Powers treasurer. The new company 
have leased the premises at 24 West Twenty-third 
Street, New York, consisting of four stories and 
basement, where their complete lines and those ac- 
counts formerly represented by Luth & Powers will 
be shown. 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN NEW YORK. 
Y AN error in calculation, it was stated in the 
December “UPHOLSTERER” that Gullabi Gulben- 
kian & Co. had been located in New York for a period 
of fifteen years. The dates given in the item, however, 
show that they have been established twenty-five years, 
they having first opened in New York in Septem- 
ber, 1891. 
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We show above four illustrations of unusual Chinese motifs for, upholstery textiles. On the left a clever print fabric 





in subdued colorings, from the stock of Stroheim & Romann. Top, center, a gold-thread damask with black back- 
ground, from Cheney Bros. Bottom, center, printed light-weight reversible silk, from Cheney Bros. On the right, 


THE CHINESE VOGUE IN FURNISHINGS. 
(Continued from page 64) 

greater vogue for it than ever, which is not only due 

to the fact that the fabric examples that are coming 

over here are exquisite, but because the rug market is 

depending largely upon Chinese imports. 

If one is to appreciate the possibilities of Chinese 
art, as applied to our homes, one should view the 
decorations of the Chinese bar in the Vanderbilt Hotel 
done by Mr. Wetmore, of Warren & Wetmore. 

To illustrate the fact that there is very little new 
in the expression and application of the Chinese vogue 
in furnishings, we show, by way of contrast, an Eigh- 


teenth-Century treatment of a bedroom in the Chinese. 


spirit, a historic room in Great Badminton House, 
Gloucestershire, on page 58, and on page 67 a Twenti- 
eth-Century treatment of a dining-room in Chinese 
character. 





Drop-leaf table with strong Chinese characteristics. Shown 
by A. H. Notman & Co. 


a brocatelle, from F; Schumacher & Co. 

















AT THE FURNITURE EXCHANGE. 
O™ of the largest permanent exhibitors of furniture 
+ at the New York Furniture Exchange is Peter C. 
Lee. Mr. Lee represents various manufacturers spe- 
cializing in dining-room and bedroom pieces, tables and 
reed furniture, in the various materials and finishes 
required to suit modern tastes in decoration. 





A lacquered cabinet in pure Chinese spirit. ‘Made by the 
Kensington Mfg. Co. 
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AIMONE GALLERIES ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A’ IMPORTANT announcement was made last month 
by the Aimone Mfg. Co. to the effect that the 
Aimone Galleries, occupying the entire building at 361 
Madison Avenue, corner of Forty-fifth Street, would 
hereafter be used solely as wholesale showrooms for 
the exclusive use of the trade and their clientele. 

The location of the Aimone Galleries is particu- 
larly advantageous for such a purpose, being in the 
heart of the very finest shopping and hotel district in 
the city, and located on a street offering convenience 
for motor vehicle accommodation, and on the direct 
crosstown thoroughfare for motor travel from the 
Grand Central depot. The Galleries will be stocked 
with high-grade period furniture, antiques, objets 
d’art, Italian garden marbles, terra-cottas, old iron 
grills, andirons and standards, and a numerous as- 
sortment of unusual single pieces that decorators and 
architects will find of extraordinary interest at all 
times. 

The firm will also be in a position to undertake 
special work on which net wholesale prices will be 
quoted to the trade only. 

LARGER QUARTERS AND LARGER LINES . 
UST a year ago the removal uptown from his former 
Canal Street quarters of M. H. Rogers was an- 


nounced in “THe UPHOLSTERER” and this well known | 


house was welcomed to the rapidly growing wholesale 
upholstery district above Fourteenth Street. 

Mr. Rogers is again compelled to move because of 
change of ownership in the property at 921 Broadway, 
and the decision of the new owners to tear down the 
present building and erect a modern skyscraper. For- 
tunately Mr. Rogers has been able to secure a long-time 
lease on quarters directly opposite his present location 
and will, after February 1, occupy the store with mez- 
zanine, basement and first ‘loft in the building at 912- 
920 Broadway, on the southeast corner of Twenty-first 
Street and Broadway. The change will give Mr. 
Rogers more advantageous display, and with this in 
view he has added materially to his lines of upholstery 
and drapery fabrics, particularly in the finer grades. 

Mr. Rogers has also opened a new branch store in 
San Francisco, at 239 Geary Street, with R. Stein in 
charge. This office will carry a representative line of 
goods for the Pacific Coast trade. 





INCREASE SAN FRANCISCO QUARTERS. 
O* January 1, E. C. Carter & Son occupied new and 
larger quarters at San Francisco in the Phelan 
Building, 760 Market Street. Business on the Coast 
has increased at a rapid rate since George L. Delatour 
Jr. took charge there for E. C. Carter & Son, and the 


additional space for showroom purposes has been 
necessary for some time past, 


. 


-HARRY E. SCRIPTURE HONORED B 
ASSOCIATES. : 


Or MONDAY, January 15, at the Aldine Club, the 
officers and members of the board of governors 
and of the membership committee, of the Commercial 
Travelers’ Association of the Upholstery and Allied 
Trades, tendered to Harry E. Scripture, the retiring 
president of the organization, a complimentary dinner 
in appreciation of the services he has rendered the as- 
sociation as its first president. 

About twenty members in all were present, and 
letters of good will were received from those who, by 
reason of absence from the city, were unable to at- 
tend. Asa tangible mark of the appreciation of those 
who had been associated with Mr. Scripture in the 
work of the initial year, a handsome cedar-lined silver 
cigar safe, suitably filled, engraved with the monogram 
of the recipient, and ornamented with the shield em- 
blem of the association, was presented to Mr. Scripture, 
the presentation being made by Lester W. Bond. 


Mr. Scripture, who was taken entirely by surprise, 
responded to the presentation in a few well-chosen 
words, assuring those present that his faith in the 
future of the association and his appreciation of its 
high possibilities had been encouraged and strengthened 
by the support of his official associates during the year. 

He expressed his firm conviction that the associa- 
tion now entering upon its second year would increase 
in power and interest as the years go by, and be a center 
of helpfulness and encouragement to all traveling men 
identified with the allied furnishing interests. 





ADOPT NEW FIRM NAME. 

6 tine manufacturers of Klearflax linen rugs have 

abandoned the name of the Western Rug Co. and 
will hereafter be known as the Klearflax Linen Rug 
Co. This change has been made to avoid confusion on 
the part of the buying public. The firm’s products 
have become thoroughly well known under the term 
“Klearflax” by reason of the company’s vigorous adver- 
tising campaign, and since the former geographical title 
has lost any particular significance it may once have 
had, the change is a desirable one. The personnel and 
management of the company remain unchanged. 





Q' PARTICULAR interest to those in search of Chi- 
nese motifs in furniture novelties, is the line of 
lacquered lamp bases, tilting-top tables and writing 
desks made by the Bechtold Bros. Upholstering Co., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The lamps include floor and table bases in the 
most delightful Chinese colorings and motifs. This 
company have just marketed a high-grade line of lamp 


shades so that now the entire lighting fixture can be 
bought from this house. 
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FROM A BUYER’S VIEWPOINT. 
O* ANOTHER page we have given many of the leading 
points which Sidney Anhalt, of Gimbel Bros., em- 
phasized in his talk at the annual dinner of the Up- 
holstery Commercial Travelers’ Association, but many 
of Mr. Anhalt’s hearers perhaps do not know the deep 
interest he takes in artistic furnishings. In conversa- 
tion subsequent to the dinner he observed: “I recall 
the first piece of square mesh filet shown in the coun- 
try. It -was brought over here in 1901 by Louis Kurr. 
They called it at that time Italian filet. It was a 
novelty. It found only a fair response as a selling 
article. A few traveling men saw it and samples soon 
got into the American factories, and now, in fifteen 
years, it has grown to be a big thing in the curtain 
trade, and I expect that the year 1917 will see a still 
greater sale of square-mesh filet. And why? Because 
manufacturers and salesmen alike, although in com- 


petition, have all helped the general style movement. 

“It is the spirit of co-operation even in competition 
that has accomplished these results. 

“It is this co-operative spirit which I admire in the 
Travelers’ Association. 

“Another instance is the great vogue of Chinese 
and Japanese art. The war is not alone responsible 
because the demand for things Japanese and Chinese 
dates back to the opening of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
when Charles Wetmore, of Warren & Wetmore, intro- 
duced a good deal of the Chinese as part of a general 
Eighteenth Century scheme of furnishings, gravitating 
from the Chippendale period. Later on the Vanderbilt 
helped along the style, and the rooms of these hotels 
were practically exhibit rooms of the possibilities of 
Chinese furniture painted and decorated on black and 
lacquer, with the draperies and rugs in consonance. 
Some time later Mrs. Belmont gave a great ball and a 





Three-piece dressing-table and round mirror, part of a complete bedroom suite 
berlayne, Inc. 


in Chinese character. 


Made by Cham- 
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feature of that ball was the wonderful Chinese pagoda, 
the wonderful Chinese dresses of the guests. Then we 
began to have plays on the ‘Chin Chin’ order; ‘The 
Yellow Jacket’ made a profound impression and helped 
to popularize a love of Chinese color and design. Soon 
the great furniture manufacturers hearkened to the 
call, and the lamp and rug trade, the upholstery and 
drapery trades, the cretonne and the print trade, the 
silk, millinery, dress, picture, poster, even the vaude- 
ville people with their songs and dances, showed the 
unmistakable influence of the far away East. 

“And this great result was unconsciously due to 
the co-operation of many forces, each assisting the 
other in emphasizing the beauty of the subject.” 





THE PROPOSED POST-OFFICE TAX ON 
PROGRESSIVENESS. 
eee of legislation, in which every reader of 
this magazine is vitally interested, has been 
slipped into the post-office appropriation bill in Con- 
gress. 

The House Committee on Post-Offices voted to’ 
include, as a rider to the post-office bill, an amend- 
ment fathered by Representative Randall, of Cali- 
fornia, applying the zone system, now operated in 
connection with the parcel post, to all second-class 
mail matter. Instead of the present flat rate of one 
cent per pound, the bill provides a varying scale of 
rates: 


Up to 300 mi........ ic. perlb. 1,000 to 1,400 mi..... 4c. per Ib. 
300 to 600 mi........2c.perlb. 1,400 to 1,800 mi. ....5c. per Ib. 
600 to 1,000 mi.......3c. perlb. Over 1,800 mi....... 6c. per Ib. 


Postmaster-General Burleson advocated an in- 
creased rate of 1 1-3 cents per pound, as a flat rate, 
but the house committee, after two days deliberation, 
jammed through this ridiculous amendment, despite 
the postmaster-general’s recommendation that the 
question be postponed until information as to its effect 
could be ascertained. 

We don’t charge more for carrying a postal-card 
or a letter—why charge more for carrying a magazine? 
If the government determines that they must get more 
revenue from their postal department, raise the rate; 
but a magazine distributing legitimate advertising con- 
tributes to the business activity of the country, and 
the trade journal which is educational contributes to 
the education of its subscribers. 

Educational publications, religious publications, 
scientific publications, mainly originate in the large 
cities, close to the pulse of progress, and the matter 
they carry is even more valuable to the subscriber at 
a distance, than it is to the reader close enough to the 
center of things to keep in personal touch with what 
is being done. 

If there was any fairness in the proposal to levy 
this tremendous tax on the progressiveness of business 





and professional men—the man only who has interest 
enough in his calling or profession, to seek to improve 
himself—it might be accepted along with the other 
increased costs of living resulting from the conditions 
under which we live. But there is no justice or fair- 
néss in the proposed levy. It is in no sense based on 
the cost of the work performed, or the value of the 
service rendered. 

The great element in the cost.of transportation 
is not the length of the haul, but the terminal expense. 
This is true of ordinary merchandise, such as hard- 
ware, groceries, and dry goods, but is even more true 
of mail matter, where the post-office employees ‘must 
handle each individual piece, and read its address, 
perhaps a half dozen times in the course of its journey 
from sender to receiver. 

Take for example a journal mailed in New York 
to a subscriber in San Francisco. 

It is placed by the publisher in a mail bag, a car 
is loaded to its full capacity with hundreds of bags of 
such mail, and started from New York on its journey 
across the continent. It costs no more to haul that 
pound of mail matter across the continent than it 
would cost to haul a pound of meat, or fish, or coffee, 
or any other item of freight shipped on a fast schedule. 

The mechanic, the merchant, the doctor, the min- 
ister, who chooses to live and serve his community, 


five, ten, fifteen hundred miles from the principal 


centers of magazine publication, will be compelled to 
pay six times as much for the information he needs to 
effectively serve his community as the man near at 
hand who has, perhaps, less need of the information. 

It will affect the doctor in the small community, 
too far away from the center of big medical con- 
ventions, but who keeps in touch with new discoveries 
in medicine and surgery through the medium of his 
journal. 

Far from obstructing the distribution of the trade 
journal, the government should encourage it in every 
way possible; because a technical publication ‘not only 
educates, but stimulates the purchase of goods, help- 
ing the railroads, the local developments, and the 
national welfare. 





CELEBRATE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVER- 
SARY. 

§ Bc Hensel Silk Mfg. Co. are celebrating their 
twenty-fifth anniversary, although the firm’s 
origin harks back many years prior to the date of their 
incorporation. This firm is well and favorably known 
as manufatturers of upholstery, drapery and novelty 
trimmings, and they have also. a strong line of velour 
rope portiéres. 

The Hensel Silk Mfg. Co. are represented as fol- 
lows: 879 Broadway, New York; 3 Hamilton Street, 
Boston ; 1001 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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VIEW IN THE ELSIE COBB WILSON STUDIO. 


See text on the opposite page. 
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group. About this room are arranged antique furni- 
ture pieces largely examples. of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury styles of Italian, French and, English. A large 
and valuable painting by Piero di Cosimo hangs on one 
of the walls. 

At the rear is a stairway that forms an interest- 
ing decorative feature of the room. It leads to the 
gallery occupied by Mrs. Wellman’s display of nursery 
furniture and decorations. This room is decorated 
and furnished as a nursery. The walls and woodwork 
are in plain buff relieved by a mural painting, by Miss 
Blanche Greer, showing children in pink frocks play- 
ing under trees laden with masses of pink appleblos- 
soms. The most interesting pieces of children’s furni- 
ture are the chairs and tables that are reduced copies 
of the antique Italian pieces. The mantel is of espe- 
cially pleasing design and has inserted medallions 
of. Wedgwood jasper ware. The bed is an extremely 
valuable. antique piece. 

The walls, the chair coverings and the window 
curtains are all washable, the latter being of a fine 
quality of China silk in an old tapestry blue. Over 
the mantel is a brush drawing in blue. on ja buff 
ground reproducing a Twelfth-Century Chinesé@eco- 
ration for a child’s room. 


WILLIAM H. M’KNIGHT. 
— H. M’ KNIGHT, who died in Louisville, 

Ky., December 17, will be recollected by many of 
the older members of the trade as the head of the 
W. H. McKnight & Sons Co. of that city. Mr. Mc- 
Knight was in his ninety-first year and had been in 
business fifty-eight years, retiring in 1911. 

A native of Lawrence County, Ind., he first 
started business at New Albany in that State unter 
the name of McKnight & Weber. Mr. McKnight 
afterwards moved to Louisville, where he became one 
of the prominent merchants of that city. He was 
also a director of the Louisville Banking Co., presi- 
dent of the Gault House Co., and a director of the 
Polytechnic Library Association. 
member of the Masonic fraternity. 

Mr. McKnight was a man of very high character 
and his kindly disposition endeared him to all of the 
traveling men who had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance. He is survived by his widow, four children and 


five grandchildren. 

R H. WHITE, of the R. H. White Co., Boston, died 
¢ suddenly of heart disease at his home in that city 

on January 7. Mr. White had just returned from his 

daughter’s home at Chestnut Hill, where he had spent 

the greater part of the day and had lain down for a 

rest when he was overcome and died immediately. His 


He was also a 


R. H. WHITE. 


a- 


CURTAIN ASSOCIATION. ACTIVITIES. 
oes successful. meeting of. the Curtain: Manufac- 

turers’ Association of America was held in Bos- 
ton, Wednesday,. December 27, the function taking 
place at the City Club, and including a social dinner, 
followed by a business meeting. 

Nineteen firms were represented at the meeting, 
eleven: members being present from New York and 
other outside points. 

The various officers of the association have ex- 
pressed, great satisfaction with the enthusiasm dis- 
played by the members of this young association, and 
there is every assurance that the organization will 
attain a high degree of success in promoting the best 
interests of the lace curtain industry. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR THREADS. 
i pees trade having occasion for making up the new 
“Shadow Lawn green” draperies or upholstery 


goods can get colored sewing threads from John C. 
Meyer & Co., the Lowell, Mass., thread manufac- 
This concern make a specialty of having all 
the up-to-date colors suitable for upholstery, window- 
shade and carpet work. They also make a complete 
line of silk threads specially adapted to the trade. 


OB 3°% 24 ey 


turers. 


Raiden death caused great:surprise, as it was generally 


-» kndwrt that he had been enjoying good health. 


‘Mr. White was known to the world at large as one 
of the biggest business men of Boston, but to his 
acquaintances he was known as a man of broad 
sympathy and large spirit. He was a man of fine 
tastes and had one of the finest art collections in New 
England, consisting of the work of some of the most 
eminent painters and sculptors of the world. Art 
collecting was one of his recreations, and he was also 
a gréat yachtsman, spending a considerable amount of 
his time-during the Summer on the water. 

Mr. White was identified with all the large civic 
movements of his home city and he could be always 
relied upon to support any interest of Boston and New 
England. He is survived by three children—Mrs. 
Arthur Sargent, of Brookline; Mrs. Chester A. Howe, 
of Chestnut Hill, and R. Herbert White. 

WILLIAM SCHLEMMER. 

— SCHLEMMER, who died at his home, 54 

East Eighty-third Street, recently, was formerly 
of Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., the cabinet-hard- 
ware dealers. The concern years ago were quite a 
factor in the upholstery trade, being prominent as 
jobbers and importers of upholstery materials. Mr. 
Schlemmer was born in Westphalia, Germany, seventy- 
five years ago. He leaves two daughters and one son, 
William F. Schlemmer, who is head of the firm. 
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WITH THE BUYERS 


ALFRED CONRAD, mentioned in the December 
“UJPHOLSTERER” as the buyer of L. Wertheimer’s, 
rugs, novelties, furniture, and upholstery goods, has 
brought this department from a small one, occupying 
a space in the basement of their main store, up to a 
position where it now occupies a separate building at 
623 West 181st Street, named “Wertheimer’s Cozy 
Corners” by customers of the firm in a prize contest. 
The firm operate five stores in all, the main store being 
at 617-619 West 181st Street. 

J. E. Durrett, formerly of Everybody’s Depart- 
ment Store, El Paso, Tex., having charge of the drapery 
and carpet department, is now buyer and manager with 
the Phelps, Dodge Mercantile Co., El Paso, Tex., 
where he is manager and buyer of furniture, carpets, 
and rugs, wholesale and retail. 

GrorGe Grace, of Erie, Pa., has resigned his posi- 
tion as buyer with the Osborne, Norman Co., of that 
city. 








A NEW FURNITURE FIRM. 

A NEW furniture manufacturing company has been 

recently organized under the name of the Royal 
Art Woodworking Co., with workshop and offices 
located at 207 East 110th Street, New York. This 
organization is composed of artisans whose special 
efforts will be directed, under the present management, 
to the producing of special-order furniture and interior 
woodwork for the trade. j 

Examples of their work, already produced, show 
marked familiarity with the classic periods, and the 
construction of their products displays the highest grade 
of cabinetmaking. 





BOSTON BUYERS’ ANNUAL DINNER. 

° Mae Upholstery Buyers’ Association of Boston held 

a very successful dinner at the Hotel Brunswick 
on the evening of January 6. The occasion was the 
annual meeting of the association, and a very profit- 
able and pleasant meeting was enjoyed by the mem- 
bers of this small but important association. 

The officers of the year, under whose auspices the 
dinner was held, were: President, Earl C. Farring- 
ton, Shepard-Norwell Co.; vice-president, C. H. Van 
Note, C. F. Hovey Co. ; secretary and treasurer, Henry 


. Nieland, Gilchrist Co. 


Among those present were: D. C. Theall, R. H. 
White Co.; Henry Nieland, Gilchrist Co.; Henry B. 
Watson, Paine Furniture Co. ; E. H. Bell, E. F. Pierce, 
George Little, Jordan Marsh Co. ; Charles E. Thomson, 
Houghton & Dutton Co.; C. H. Van Note, C. F. 
Hovey Co. ; Earl C. Farrington, Shepard-Norwell Co. ; 
John Newhall, John H. Pray Co.; W. F. Young, of the 
Whitney Co. 
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The following also were present as guests of the 
association: F. E. Johnson, of the Robert Lewis Co. ; 
Charles Kroll, Powdrell Mfg. Co.; John Hillier, F. A. 
Foster & Co., Inc. 

Officers for 1917 were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, D. C. Theall, the R. H. White Co.; vice-presi- 
dent, Henry B. Watson, Paine Furniture Co. ; secretary 
and treasurer, E. F. Pierce, Jordan Marsh Co. 





VENETIAN GLASS LAMPS. 

iP preginges new, in the art of modern lighting, are 

the Venetian glass lamps imported by the Della 
Robbia Studios and now being shown for the first time 
in the American market. These are adaptations of a 
famous art dating back to the Twelfth Century. The 
blending of colors is so oddly beautiful that it is diffi- 
cult to describe their artistic merit. Soft blues and 
gold, pink, gray, royal purple and golden brown are 
brought out in wondrous magnificence. These unusual 
colorings lend themselves effectively to any period of 
decoration, likewise the neat shapes of the shades and 
bases. A great variety of color combinations and 
motifs is shown in the sample rooms of the Della 
Robbia Shops, Aeolian Hall, New York, together with 
new importations in art objects for which this house 
is celebrated. 





HE Moore-Watson Dry Goods Co., San Francisco, 

will hereafter be conducted under the title of the 
Walten & Moore Dry Goods Co., Inc., Mr. Moore 
having purchased the interests of Mr. Watson, who 
died two years ago. 








Beautifully colored madras, in Chinese character, shown by 
Alex. Jamieson & Co. 
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SALESMEN AND SELLING AGENTS 


Received too late for insertion in the December list. 





Persian Ruc MANuractory—Giles Whiting, general man- 
ager; Harry H. Robbins, salesmanager; J. Chris. Marks, New 
York and large Eastern cities; Hubert S. Harper, New York 
and vicinity; E. Raymond Lee, Chicago office and Middle 
West; Charles S. Darling, San Francisco office, Denver to 
the Coast. 

GouLp-MerserEAU Co.—S. F. Ross, Chicago and the 
West; John L. Zeller, Pacific Coast; George W. Marquis, 
New York State and Canada; E. L. Raschbacher, St. Louis 
and the West; Joseph W. McGrath, New England; Thomas 
H. Currian, Boston office; Sarkis Yazjian, Boston office; 
George R. Murdock, Middle West; E. R. Brady, New York 
City; M. A. Davey, New York City and New Jersey; Fred 
Fredericks, New York City; John L. Pratt, New York City; 
E. P. Smith, Denver and Far West. 

Auc. CasiracHi, Inc.—Gilbert A. Casiraghi, west of 
Denver; J. A. Dunleavy, east of Omaha; F. H. Miller, ware- 
room, 

Rospinson-Ropers Co, — Thorley 
Alabama, 


Collester, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Kentucky; J. A. Clorety, Pacific Coast; D. T. 
Glading, Pennsylvania, Hagerstown, Md., Wilmington, Del., 
Southern New Jersey; E. G. Hutchison, lowa and Nebraska; 
R. E. McManus, Pennsylvania, Wheeling, W. Va., Louisville, 
Ky., Ohio and Indiana; E. J. Murphy, J. B. McClain, H. R. 
Tompkins, H. Monahan, Metropolitan District; J. B. Mc- 
Clain, New York State, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey; J. R. Hatfield, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois; W. P. 
Woods, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island; Charles Kapp, New York State, 
Erie, Pa., Michigan, Vermont. 

Sipngy BLUMENTHAL & Co., Inc.—Percy S. Blumenthal, 
Metropolitan District and the East; T. B. Perkins, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh and Washington; F. G. Castle, 
Middle West; H. V. Seide, South and Pacific Coast; Will- 
iam Broqua, Metropolitan District and the East; C. O. 
Kozlay, Metropolitan District and the East. 


Rosert Lewis Co—J. Z. Muir, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington; F. E. Johnson, New York, Boston, Denver and 
Pacific Coast; H. S. Johnson, all Middle West, including 
Chicago; P. C. Seebeck, New York and vicinity. 

EmMpeNn & Wormser—S. Kurnicki, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and Boston; J. Lobenstein, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York; E. S. Lewis, South and Coast; N. W. 
Shearer, Middle West; W. N. Roloff, Chicago and Northwest; 
Wm. H. Miller, New England; James Kurncki, Greater New 
York and house. 


Georgia, Louisiana, 


W. F. Carter, who has been for several years with 
J. H. Thorp & Co., and is well and favorably known in 
the trade, will on February 1 join the wholesale up- 
holstery department of Marshall Field & Co., being 
particularly associated with New York City trade. 


_. L. N. Norris, formerly of the Continental Bed- 
ding Co., Boston, has been elected salesmanager and 
secretary of the J. R. Bunting Bedding Co., Philadel- 
phia, to succeed W. M. Ferber, whose death occurred 
on November 19, 1916. P. F. Henderson, who has 
been looking after Mr. Ferber’s work during his 
illness, will assist Mr. Norris, and also occupy the 
position of credit manager for the firm. 


William J. Brown, an experienced lace-curtain 
salesman, well known to the trade in various sections 
of the country, has been added to the salesforce of 
E. C. Carter & Son. Mr. Brown will travel the 
Southern territory and part of the State of Ohio. 

Howard Grant is now traveling Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and a part of New York State 
for E. C. Carter & Son. 

In addition to their salesmen mentioned in the De- 
cember “UPHOLSTERER,” the Western Rug Co. are 
represented by Albert S. Ames, southwest from Duluth 
to Sioux City, Denver to the Coast, Texas, Louisiana 
and up the Mississippi; Stanley L. Caven, New York 
office, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware. 


A NEW DECORATIVE STUDIO. 

Hen predisposition of society for interior decora- 

tion as a profession is demonstrated in the new 
decorative shop just opened at the Windsor Arcade, 
569 Fifth Avenue. Mrs. Elsie Cobb Wilson, who 
is head of the enterprise, is well known to the trade, 
having been located for some time at Washington. 
Mrs. Wilson is a sister-in-law of Cornelius N. Bliss 
Jr. Mrs. Nathaniel B. Potter, who is associated with 
her in the work, and Mrs. Frances Alexander Well- 
man are both well known in society. Mrs. Potter is 
the wife of Dr. Nathaniel Bowditch Potter, a daugh- 
ter of Charles Sprague Sargent and a sister of A. 
Robeson Sargent, who married Miss de Acosta, a 
sister of Mrs. Philip Lydig and Mrs. Oren Root. 
Mrs. Wellman is a niece of John Alexander, the 
painter. This may sound like a page from the social 
register, but the facts are significant. 

William M. Odom is connected with the estab- 
lishment as consultant. 

Mrs. Wilson, who is the leading spirit in the new 
business, aims to do the highest type of work, in no 
degree stultified by faddism. She is not committed 
in any way to the perpetration of any of the sim- 
plicity-freak-furnishings, which are attached to the 
work of so many women decorators. She rides only 
one hobby—Child Environment—and her organiza- 
tion will give much attention to children’s rooms, the 
equipment and decoration of playrooms and _ nurs- 
eries and everything that will go to make a child’s 
life happier. 

The main room is the tapestry gallery, which ex- 
tends the full height of the building and is lighted 
by skylights. Quaint beam trusses of dull brown 
wood of antique appearance support the ceiling. 

The walls are of a special stucco composition of 
interesting texture and warm color. Against these 
walls hang some remarkably interesting old tapes- 
tries, including a large piece that represents a stag 
hunt and a tall panel of tapestry showing a figure 

(Continued on page 82) 
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RosENTHAL—W. E,. Rosenthal has been resting up during 
the last couple of weeks, at Mudlavia, Ind. 

FERNANDES—D., M. Fernandes, of the Quaker Lace Co., 
has, with his family, been spending a week or two in the moun- 
tains, since the first of the year. 

StrRATTON—Frank Stratton, of F. Schumacher & Co., sell- 
ing agents, has taken a trip to Cuba. 

McKenzie—H. R. McKenzie, of the Alexander Jamieson 
Co., accompanied by Harry C. Earle, sailed on Saturday, 
December 30, to visit'the mills of the firm in Darvel, Scot- 
land. 

FosHay—Jules J. Foshay, of the Brooks & Foshay Co., 
who has been for some time in the Lutheran Hospital, 144th 
Street and Convent Avenue, New York, is reported as making 


favorable progress. He is convalescing nicely, and the proba-. 


bilities are that he will be able to resume his work in a very 
short time. 


Dartinc—John Darling, of John Darling & Co., sailed 
January 7 on the steamer St. Louis for a visit to the European 
markets. 


O’Connor—Rumors of the serious illness of John S. 
O’Connor were, we are pleased to say, quite groundless. They 
did not refer to the well-known lace curtain traveler, who is 
with Eugene Neumaier & Co. and enjoying the best of health. 


A REMARKABLE DECORATION. 
Sree Cleveland Leader in its description of the dec- 
oration of the Coliseum of that city, on the occa- 
sion of the Automobile Show, December 30 to January 
6, gives credit to Charles D. McCormick, of the Halle 
Bros. Co., for having conceived and executed a re- 
markable decoration. 

The decoration was in reproduction of the Col- 
onade of Boabdil, of the Alhambra, Spain. 

The description was as follows: “Upon the 
scores of pillars have been mounted graceful arches 
fashioned after those in the Moorish stronghold. Upon 
these are stenciled arabesques and various Oriental 
figures in many different colors. The ceiling has been 
transformed in representation of the Moorish tiles 
that later were adapted in the Netherlands. Illumina- 
tion will be from hundreds of Arabian lanterns, the 
brilliant streamers of which will enclose 250-watt 
nitrogen lamps. 

“Ceiling, walls and pillars will present an eye- 
filling splash of color as background for the pageant 
of motor cars. 

“The preparatory work has been going on for 
several weeks, as the building of this spectacle is a 
large undertaking. The job is nearly complete and all 
promises to be in readiness for the opening.” 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word, Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 

















MAN THOROUGHLY CONVERSANT with buying rugs, 

carpets, bedding, pictures and novelty furniture, successful 
record, desires change. Address “J. J. F.,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
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UPHOLSTERY AND FURNITURE BUYER now with 
large Eastern store, is open to make new connections. Highly 
successful in present position. Can show figures indicating 
profits and good turnovers, and can give unquestionable 
credentials. Desires change.account of private reasons. Will 
be in Grand Rapids early in January, and can be seen there 
or in Chicago, if necessary. Address “Buyer,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY BUYER, thoroughly experienced in modern mer- 
chandising, successful in building up run-down departments, 
open. for engagement. Address “Efficient,” care The Up- 
holsterer. : 


CHARGE OF WORKROOM wanted by woman experienced 
cutting and making draperies; best of references. Salary 
$25. Address “McN.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—An active, progressive outside salesman with a 
thorough knowledge of the interior decorating business. 
Good opportunity for right man. Address “Progressive,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—tThree thoroughly experienced upholstery and 

drapery saleswomen by an old established department store 
in the Middle West. Excellent opportunity for an energetic 
person of good address, qualified by experience to make sug- 
gestions forall kinds of drapery and upholstery work, and well 
versed in the materials for sale. Address “Saleswomen,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—A forewoman for drapery workroom of an old 
established department store in the Middle West. Good 
opportunity for an energetic thoroughly experienced person, 
who is competent to assist foreman in managing twenty to 
thirty-five sewers, and in making all kinds of draperies and 
kindred lines. Address “Forewoman,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERER—First-class mechanic and drapery-cutter 
desires position as foreman or cutter. First-class references. 
Address “M. N.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—An experienced manager and buyer in our carpet 
department. This is a new department and would like for 
any one answering the ad. to furnish us with reference and 
past experience. ‘Also state when you could take such a posi- 
tion and salary expected to start. The Gus Holstine Dry Goods 
Co., 141 N. Main Street, Lima, Ohio. 
WANTED—A young man to assist in calling on the retail 
trade in Philadelphia by a large domestic lace curtain manu- 
facturer. Address “Domestic,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Buyer and manager for our drapery and rug 
department. One who has had a successful record. Give 
age with reference and positions held. State salary received 








and salary expected in first letter. Will have interesting 
proposition for competent party. Address “Drapery,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, close student of and practically experienced in 
high-class interior decorating and furniture business, now 
employed, desires to change identification. Can fill respon- 
sible position in wall-paper, etc., drapery, upholstery, or 
furniture lines, or as contracting salesman for all branches. 
The experience of years in the retail end qualifies for a 
buyer, or in wholesale house where there is a good opening. 
Opportunity desired to do maximum quantity of work in a 
position where high character, energy and ability will be re- 
spected and where co-operation of effort to secure and to 
execute orders correctly will redound to mutual satisfaction 
and benefit. Small salary and commission considered. 
Highest references. Address “Capable Man,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
POSITION WANTED by an experienced and competent 
drapery and upholstery man, able to give estimates, cut 
draperies and. take care of upholstery workroom. Address 
“Up-to-date,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—$125,000 will buy high-class furniture and 
drapery business, accounts, stock and good will, town 150,000 
people. Address “Estate of Deceased Owner,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
PHILADELPHIA CONTRACT decorative salesman with 
thorough and practical knowledge of the best trade, would 
like to represent a New York concern with office in Philadel- 
phia. Address “Philadelphia,” care The Upholsterer. 
NOVELTY LACE CURTAIN MANUFACTURER produc- 
ing clever specialties, requires a salesman with a few thou- 
sand dollars capital. Good opportunity. Address “Practical,” 
care The Upholtserer. 
POSITION WANTED by first-class upholstery estimator 
and competent drapery cutter. Am capable of taking charge 
of workroom, also of interviewing and soliciting customers. 
Address “Estimator,” care The Upholsterer. 
DECORATOR, designer, estimator and thoroughly practical 
man of ideas and ability, forty, twenty years with a high- 
class firm, is open for better opportunity. Address “Record,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


THE CLAFLIN FINANCIAL REPORT. 
Y y INTERESTING statement has just been published 

concerning the business of the H. B. Claflin Cor- 
poration, with reference to the year’s busines ending 
November 30, 1916. 

The sales charges for the year exceeded $25,000,- 
000. The net profit of the year is given as $1,948,996 
and the merchandise inventory amounts to only 
$4,742,428. Besides the net profits, a reserve fund of 
$600,000 has been set aside for contingencies, such as 
the possible shrinking in the value of assets of mer- 
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We desire to express to our friends and 
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ronage and wish them a 


Happy and Prosperous Rew Vear 


HENSEL SILK MFG. CO. 
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chandise; furthermdre, there has been purchased by 
the company merchandise applicable to a subsequent 
season valued at $868,005.72, which was neither in- 
cluded in the merchandise inventory, nor in the ac- 
counts payable. 

In view of the radical reorganization and change 
in this business since the failure of the H. B. Claflin 
Co., the statement of figures below is of interest: 

ASSETS. 
Merchandise inventory 


Customers’ accounts receivable less reserve 
Notes receivable—Customers 


$4,742,428.77 
5,077,913.02 
71,200.99 
703,460.66 
Foreign account 24,381.98 
Defender Manufacturing Company 
Real estate and buildings 
Less mortgage 


Store fixtures and delivery equipment 


$1,202,377.46 
450,000.00 
50,960.00 


$12,032,501.43 


Notes payable 

Accounts payable 

Reserve for taxes and interest 

Reserve for contingencies 

Capital stock ? 

Net profit to November 30, 1916, inclusive 


1,608,070.79 
75,434.08 
600,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
1,948,996.56 


$12,032,501.43 





Lacquered Furniture 


Including 
LAMPS, TILTING - TOP 
TABLES 
WRITING DESKS 


Lamp Shades 


A HIGH-GRADE LINE 
OF SHADES TO MEET 
THE MOST EXACTING 
REQUIREMENTS. 


Upholstered 


Furniture 
IN GOOD VARIETY OF 
STYLES and COVERINGS 





Eastern Selling Representatives 
SEVENTH FLOOR 


New York Furniture Exchange 


BECHTOLD BROTHERS 


UPHOLSTERING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
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